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HOW THE 
TRANSLATED 


By Henry H. Jessup, D.D. 


ee - THE 7th of February, 1856, the day of my first arrival in 

Syria, I called on the Rev. Dr, Eli Smith, who had then been 
twenty-four years in Syria. He had a world-wide reputation as an 
Arabic scholar. He had selected the models of Arabic caligraphy 
for the new fonts of Arabic type, which have become known as the 
American type. He hat been engaged for eight years in translating 
the Old and New Testaments into Arabic, and had begun printing 
Genesis. As I went up the narrow stone staircase into his house, I 
saw, in an arched recess in the wall, a box of waste paper, —Arabic 
proof-sheets. The Arabic language was then a curiosity to me, and 
I asked Dr. Smith for permission to take some of the proof-sheets to 
mail to my friends as samples of Arabic. Those sheets were the first 
proof-sheets of the new Arabic Bible. 

I found Dr. Smith a pale, sclfolarly man, courteous and kind, 
and interested in helping us new missionaries in getting started in 
the study of the language. In 1848, he had been set apart to the 
work of making a new translation of the Scriptures into Arabic. He 


had as’assistants Mr: B. Bustany, who knew Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek ; and 
Shaykh Nasif él Gazijy, who knew no language but Arabic, in which he was a dis- 


tinguished’scholar and -poet. 


In 1850, when the translation of Genesis had been finished, it was printed, 
a proof of each form being sent to each member of the mission, and to Arabic 
scholars in other missions and in Europe. On the 11th of January, 1857, Dr. 
Smith entered into rest, having completed the translation of a portion of the Old 


Testament, and preliminary work in the New Testament. 


To those unfamiliar with the personnel of the American Mission in Syria it 
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books on Arabic rhetoric and prosody, geography, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry. 

The following incident will illustrate his mastery of Arabic. Im 
the spring of 1859, I was living in Tripoli, Syria, with the Rev. J. L. 
Lyons. Dr. Van Dyck came to Tripoli on professional business as 
a physician. “Word soon reached the learned Moslem shaykhs that 
the famous American hakim, who knew Arabic grammar and poetry, 
was in town. They were anxious to meet him, in order to test his 
knowledge and show their own superiority. They sent a mutual 
friend, Saleh, to arrange an interview at the moolawiyeh, or convent, 
of the whirling dervishes in the valley of Kadisha, twenty minutes 
from the city. Soon after our arrival, they came, six or eight in 
number, some with green turbans, some with white, and all with 
elegant flowing robes and an air of conscious superiority. 

Arabic scholars have a custom of repeating half of a line of 
poetry which another will complete, and in this test of memory all 
will join until finally one who repeats a line the others cannot match 


is admitted to be the victor. After coffee had been passed to all, and pipes to 


those who wished, we sat enjoying the beautiful scenery, the green gardens, and 
the roaring waters, 


When Shaykh Ali began by repeating a line of poetry, all 


turned to Dr. Van Dyck, who immediately matched the line, and repeated another, 
which the shaykh as promptly completed. ‘This went on for some time, and the 
excitement became very; great, the inflated ulema looking smaller and smaller as 
the Doctor rose to the occasion. At length the Doctor repeated a line which 
was followed with profound ‘silence. It was from the Asjoozat of Abi Atahiyeh, a 


poetic arrangement of proverbs,—*: Ma afwal el Ieil le man lem yinam.”” The 
seemed that the work of Bible translation must, meaning was, ‘* How long is the night to him 
b ded But the Lord of the h A tablet presented by President. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, Sor the id , 
now be suspended. ut the Lord of the har- room in Beyrout (now part of the female seminary there) where the who sleeps not.’” The Doctor, with great 
vest, who had great things in store for the translation of the Bible into Arabic was begun. 


Arabic-speaking peoples of Asia and Africa, 
had been training for seventeen years a man 
of marvelous gifts, who was solemnly set 
apart for the completion of the work in April, 
1857. Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck, M.D., and 
afterwards D.D., LL. D., L.H.D., was a lin- 
guistic genius ; and it is a striking fact in the 
history of missions in Western Asia that such 
men as Smith, Van Dyck, Riggs, Goodell, 
Schauffler, and I errick, should have been 
thrust into the feld to prepare the splendid 
versions of the Scriptures now in use in these 
lands. 

Dr. Van Dyck was not only at home in 
the colloquial Arabic, so that he could de- 
light the simple peasantry with his apt quota- 
tions of folk-lore, rhymes, and proverbs, but 
le knew by heart the choicest poems of ‘the 
great Arabic poets, El Hariri, Mutanebbi, 
El Farid, etc. Ile had already published 
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courtesy, said, ‘‘I thought perhaps you had 
not seen these lines,"’ and then completed the 
verse and several lines following, and said, 
‘‘T saw these in an old manuscript, which 
stated that the whole poem is in Mecca or 
Stamboul, but though I have often asked 
Moslem scholars, going to these places, to 
get for me a copy of the poem, they have 
never succeeded."" The shaykhs were con- 
fused, beaten on their own ground, and soon 
pleaded an engagement, and with profuse com- 
pliments and exhausting salutations moved 
slowly away, sadder and wiser men. 

Years before that time, during the Druze 
war in 1845 in Lebanon, when Dr. Van Dyck 
had been five years in the country, and was 
wearing the Arab costume, he met a body of 
Druze warriors going to fight the Maronites. 
They arrested him as a Maronite, and pro- 
posed shooting kim. He protested that he was 





a Frank, an American. ‘They replied sneer- 
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ingly, ‘‘ You cannot play that trickon us. No foreigner 
ever spoke Arabic as you do.’’ He protested, and 
appealed tothe shaykh of a neighboring village whom 
he had treated professionally, and who, he said, 
would identify him. On meeting the shaykh, he was 
at once released, to the amazement of the captors. 
But after that time Dr. Van Dyck resumed his Euro- 
pean dress, as he could not talk Arabic badly enough 
to prove his foreign nationality. 

On the death of Dr. Smith, in January, 1857, the 
following report on the translation was laid before the 
Syrian Mission at its April meeting : ‘* Genesis and 
Exodus had been printed, with the exception of the 
last of Exodus. The following books had been trans- 
lated, and nearly prepared for the press: Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Hosea, Job, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Isaiah as far as the fifty- 
second chapter. The historical books, from Joshua 
to Esther inclusive, and the books of Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, have been put into Arabic by Mr. 
Bustany, the assistant translator, but not revised by 
Dr. Smith.’ 

The remaining books of the Bible were as yet un- 
touched. Dr. Smith, a day or two before his death, 
said to his collegian, Mr. Wilson of Hums: ‘1 will 
be responsible only for what has been printed. If 
the work should be carried on, I hope that what I 
have done will be found to be of some use.”’ 

The rules of the Arabic Bible Society required that 
the translation should be built on the fextus receptus, 
and yet Dr. Smith felt that this text and Hahn’s were 
not the best and most authentic reading. He there- 
fore made use of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford, 
in the New Testament text. 

Dr. Van Dyck had been set apart, in April, 1857, 
to complete the translation, and to proceed with 
the New Testament first. It became necessary for 
him to review every verse in the New Testament, 
both to see that it was built upon the éexrtus recep- 
fus, as required by the rules of the American Bible 
Society, and to give the final and decisive criti- 
cisms which were to fix the translation, and to in- 
sert the various readings in the margin which the 
Bible Society gave permission to do; namely, the 
variations of the Syriac version and those of older 
Arabic versions in use among the Christian sects of 
the East 

Accordingly, Dr. Van Dyck took up the work as if 
anew, from the beginning of the New Testament. 
The basis left by Dr. Smith was found invaluable, 
and but for it the work would have been protracted 
very much beyond what it really was. 

The form adopted for printing was that known as 
the Octavo Reference New Testament. Thirty proofs 
were struck off of each form as soon as set up in type, 
and these proofs were distributed to all missionaries 
in the Arabic-speaking field and to native scholars, 
and to Arabic scholars in Germany; namely, Pro- 
fessor Fleischer of Leipsic, Professor Rodiger of Halle 
(afterwards of Berlin), Professor Fliigel of Dresden, 
and Dr. Behrnauer, librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Vienna Some letters and proofs from some of these 
gentlemen and others have survived, and have been 
placed in the standard copy of the Old Testament 
deposited in the library of the mission (in the Syrian 
Protestant College of Beyrout). 

The New Testament translation was completed in 
March, 1860, just before the outbreak of the mas- 
sacres in Lebanon and Damascus, which brought 
twenty thousand refugees into Beyrout to receive charity 
at the hands of the American and English mission- 
aries 

im April, 1860, Dr. Van Dyck began on Leviticus, 
nd Exodus had been printed during Dr. 

For satisfactory reasons he employed a 


as Genesis ; 
Smith’ s life. 
earned Muhammadan mufti, a graduate of the Azhar 
lL niversity in Cairo Shaykh Yosef el-Asir, in the place 
of the two scholars employed by Dr. Smith. 
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The Old Testament translation was completed 
August 22, 1864, and the printing of the complete 
Bible, March 29, 1865. 

In the fall of that year, Dr. Van Dyck proceeded to 
New York, and superintended the electrotyping of 
the entire Arabic Bible in large type. The American 
Bible Society furnished the British and Foreign Bible 
Society with a set of plates of the Bible and New Tes- 
tament made in New York, and also of the voweled 
Old Testament made in Beyrout. 

This was done, not only to secure the safety of the 
plates by triplicate sets in different places, but also to 
enable the presses in New York and London, if need 
be, to print the Scriptures in Arabic. But the chief 
work of printing the Arabic Scriptures has been done 
at the Beyrout Press of the American Presbyterian Mis- 


sion. Thirty-seven different editions of the Scrip- 
tures, in whole or in part, have been printed. Since 
a 
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March, 1865, not less than 650,000 copies of this 
translation have been printed. They are sent to all 
parts of Syria and Palestine, to Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, to Egyptand the Soudan, to eastern and western 
Arabia, to eastern, northern, and western Africa, to 
parts of India, China, and the East Indies, 

It has often been remarked of late that the best 
selling book in Syria and Egypt is the Bible. The 
entrance of God's word giveth light. In 1820, when 
the missionaries came to Syria, it was a schoolless 
land, and printed books were wellnigh unknown, 
This whole region is now full of schools and readers, 
and the facilities for multiplying copies of the Scrip- 
tures are constantly increasing. 

The Arabic Bible is the sole rival of the Koran in 
the East, as Christianity is the sole rival of Islam. 
In God’s own time and way Christ must triumph over 
the prophet of Mecca. 
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The Pan-American Bible-Study Congress 
By C. R. Blackall, D.D., Chairman of the Auxiliary Board 





ARLY last autumn, correspond. 

ence was opened with the sec- 
retary of the Pan - American 
Exposition, to be held in Buf- 
falo, New York, during the 
present year, suggesting the 
holding of a Bible-study con- 
gress some time during the summer. From che sec- 
retary of the Exposition the matter passed to Mr, 
Curt M. Treat, secretary of the ‘‘ Bureau of Conven- 
tions,’’ organized by the Buffalo Board of Trade, and 
thence to the Hon. Jonathan L. Slater, chairman of 
the executive committee of the New York State Sun- 
day-school Association, —the arrangements for all out- 
side conferences or congresses being entirely separate 
and distinct from the Exposition management. 














After several personal interviews with leading work- 
ers known to be friendly to the movement, a public 
meeting was held in Buffalo at the Young Men's 
Christian Association Hall, at which the attendance, 
though not large, was widely representative of reli- 
gious bodies. The subject was carefully considered 
from every point of view, and interest and enthusiasm 
awakened. The immediate outcome of this meeting 
was the appointment of a local board of directors, 
empowered to add to its number, and make all needed 
arrangements for the proposed congress. 

At once it became evident that the congress must 
be individual in character, and not in any sense 
whatever representative of existing religious organiza- 
tions, and that its sessions must not be held in any 
church edifice. The place agreed upon was Conven- 
tion Hall, in the heart of the city, where other organi- 
zations will hold their sessions during the progress 
of the Exposition; the time, July 17-31, with one 
session daily from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., thus leaving 
open the remainder of each day for sight-seeing at the 
Exposition. 

Successive announcements in the form of ‘ Bul- 
letins '’ were issued, and a tentative program arranged, 
which was submitted to Bible-school workers who 
were deemed experts in this line, and gradually the 
entire work crystallized into its present form. At this 
congress, for the first time in our history, opportunity 
will be afforded, ‘‘ for all who love and revere the 
Word of God, to freely exchange views with reference 
to the betterment of Bible study, absolute freedom of 
expression being assured within the appropriate limits 
of such an occasion, including a fair and just com- 
parison of the several plans for Bible study now in 


operation,—each plan to be considered strictly upon 
its merits, without fear, favor, or prejudice."’ 

Incidentally, it is proposed to provide for ‘‘ com. 
parison of the varied material and appliances that 
represent the most progressive plans for Bible study, 
especially those from the American states'’ and coun- 
tries, and also to obtain certain statistics and details 
of methods ‘such as will appropriately set forth 
American methods of Bible study, and the results 
gained in comparison with those of other countries."* 

It will be evident at a glance that the proposed 
congress would have to be conducted upon strictly 
‘*non-partisan, non-sectarian, and non-ecclesiastical"* 
lines, and hence could not, in any degree whatever, 
be regarded as distinctly representing any existing 
religious body. It is no function of the congress to 
especially endorse or recommend any particular method 
of Bible study. It naturally follows that no new form 
of religious organization is contemplated, nor the as- 
sumption of any legislative or executive function, —the 
aim being ‘‘ strictly educational, with careful avoid- 
ance of polemical disputation.’’ 

The topics of the program, so far as positively de- 
termined, include, among others, the subjects ot 
Bible reading and study in the home, in the church, 
in public and preparatory schools, colleges, universi« 
ties, and theological seminaries ; the principles un- 
derlying gradation and Bible study, followed by a 
presentation of the widely differing methods of Bible 
study now before the public. One session will be 
devoted to the Bible and the child, with methods  re- 
lating especially to primary and junior departments ox 
Bible schools. Another session will be occupied in 
consideration of the best methods in use with regard to 
adult classes, and the educational principles that are 
adapted to use in Bible schools. One session will be 
occupied with the subject of teacher training, and one 
with regard to the Bible in relation to the foreign field 
and the home field. Among those who have accepted 
place upon the program are some of the best educa- 
tors of our country, and men and women who are 
recognized as experts upon the subjects which they 
will present. The full list will be published at an 
early date, when it can be obtained from either the 
present writer (1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia), or 
from the officers of the Board of Directors, the chair- 
man of which is Mr. William J. Justice, 664 Ellicott 
Square, and the secretary, the Hon. Jonathan L. 
Slater, 543 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York. 
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The Dog that Kep’ a Boy 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson, Author of “ Fishin’ Jimmy” 













ELL, I ain’t agoin’ to spin this 

out much longer. It ain’t a 
pleasant kind o’ story, and ' twould get 
worse and worse if I went on, and told 
ye all. So I'll jest jump over to the 
end, and tell ye how it all come out. 
I've seen a heap o’ sim’ lar cases in my 
life where boys kep’ dogs. They'd git tired of 'em 
first, and then grow to not likin’ "em, while the dogs 
felt nigh about the same. And them cases ended in 
different ways. Sometimes the boy’ d give the dog away 
to the first feller that'd take him ; sometimes his for- 
gettin’ and careless ways would go too fur, and the dog 
would starve to death some day. Or, again,—lI’ve 
known one sec case but I don’t like to go into par- 
tic’ lars to-day ; this ain’t a pers’ nal story, jest a gen’ ral 
narr’ tive. Don't go, Ezry, I'm ’most through now ; 
you know I don’t mean nobody partic’lar. As I was 
sayin , sometimes the boy's dislikin’ of the dog would 
all of a suaden bust out into real hate ; something 
dreadful, too dreadful to talk much about, would take 
hold of the boy, and have the whole control of him, 
and ne'd—I can’t say it out loud ; come close up 
here, boys, —yes, you too, Ezry ; I’ ve got to whisper— 
he'd stone the poor heipless creatur’ to death ! 

But this case come out different from any of those 
ways. 

“ei 

Lion's boy got sick. i s’ pose 'twas from frettin, 
and from eatin’ victuals ne wasn’t used to,—not reg’ - 
lar at that, and not havin’ much exercise, and all 
*Tany rate ue was took bad, and Lion was dreadful 
scaret about him. For, you see, though he'd thought 
he couldn't scurscly bear the sight of his boy, he 
found he really was kind o’ fond of him. That's real 
dog, ail over, —poor siiiy creatur's! They’ ve got the 
foolishest way of iikin’ io iike folks ; seems ‘sif they'd 
ruther do itthan not ; even when folks is cruel to ’e1n, 
they do :t jest the same, —a little more sometimes, I 
guess. Mebbe that shows the differeyce between in- 
stincts and souis. 

Well, Lion didi t know jest what te dc. He didn’t 
have much exper’ence with boy diseases, ne dog 
about there did. Fer, vou see, ‘twas a new thing 
dogs keepin bcys, and Lion's was the very fust case. 
So there wan't any bey doctors in all the deestrict. 
There was plenty that knew what waz good for dis- 
temper and hydrophoby, and things like that, but this 
sickness of Freckles wasn't any of them kinds. He 
didn’t vark nor whine nor growi; he never snapped 
at folks, nor run round and round in a ring, nor panted 
with his mouth half open and his tongue hangin’ out, 
like dogs do when they're sick. Lion hadn't never 
seen a dog look like this sick boy, with his face 
so flamin’ red, his eyes with all the shine gone out 
of ‘em, his head, with his mussed-up yeller curls, 
a-rollin’ from side to side, his little fingers twitchin’ 
and movin’ all the time. ‘Bove all, he'd never heerd 
an ailin’ dog make that queer little sound the boy was 
makin’. all day and night. ‘*Twasn’t barkin’ nor 
howlin’ ; ‘twasn't growlin’ or even whinin’, —’ twas 
jest a mournful little sound that went some like this, 
as near as Lion could make it out, ‘‘ Mommar, mom- 
mar, mommar.”’ 

Lion didn’t exackly know what it meant, but it 
gin him a dreadful queer feelin’ to listen to it; 
‘peared to go right to his heart, or, ‘tany rate, what 
stands for a heart in creatur’s that has instincts, and 
not souls. He couldn't stand it noways ; it kind o’ 


Concluded from last week's issue of the Times. Copyright, 
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hurt him inside, and he started up 
and run away. For all of a suddent 
he'd found that he was terr’ ble fond 
o’ that boy of his, and that he couldn't, 
couldn't, jest couldn't, see him a-suf- 
ferin’ and makin’ that mournful, sorry 
little noise day and night. ‘If he'd 
only bark,’’ says Lion to hisself, ++ 1 wouldn't mind. 
Or, if he'd howl, 'twouldn’t ' pear so onnat'ral. Even 
if he ki-yied for an hour to time, I could stand it. But 
that noise o’ his is the sorriest, mournfulest, funeralest 
sound, and I’ m free to confess it jest breaks me all up.”’ 
“ee 

Then he begun to think what had brought this 
complaint on. He telt nigh about sure ’ twas bein’ 
neglected, eatin’ irreg’lar, goin’ without water too 
long, bein’ scolded and barked at, made fun of, and 
all, besides the boy's bein’ homesick and lonesome, 
and frettin’ for his folks. Lion took this different 
from what boys mest gen’raliy do. His instinct begun 
to ache and ache ; Is pose it ain’t very different from 
what we cail in humans consciences and hearts. He 
couldn't scursely stand the feelin’. He'd 'a’ give ail 
he had on airth if he hadn't never took Freckies tc 
bring up. Dogs ain't very strong-minded, and they 
take things real hard. Then he begun to think about 
his own fam'ly and dogs in gen’ral and their ways. 
He knowed they'd never kep’ boys sence the world 
begun ; that they'd always b’longed to humans, and 
served 'em true an’ faithful, whether the humans had 
been bad or good, pleasant ox cruel, workin’ tor their 
masters, suff’rin’ tor ein, dyin’ tor ‘em. 

And Lion knowed now this was the right thing ; 
leastways, he thought he knowed it. He couldn't 
tell why ‘twas thai way exac’ly, but he guessed it 
must be all right or ‘twouldn’:'a’ been goin’ on so 
long. 

‘*Mebbe it’s ‘cause they've got souls, and we 
hain’t,’’ he says to hisself, but twan't exac' ly sat- 
istyin’. 

‘«’Tany rate,’’ says Lion, ‘‘I can’t go back on my 
ancestors ; besides, | can't stand seein’ tnat little 
feller layin’ there so sick and sorry, and makin’ 
that pitiful little noise. I'll go, this very minute, and 
carry him home to iis folks.’” So up he jumps, and 
runs back. quick and soft, to where he'd left his boy. 
But Freckles wasn’t there. Lion couldn’t hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. There was the bed o’ straw the boy 
had been layin’ on, with the shape o’ the thin little 
body hollered out in it; there was the tin o’ water 
settin' by it for him to drink if he was thirsty, but 
not a sign of Freckles ; he’d clean gone, dis’ peared. 

2 

It didn’t take long to find him. He was dreadful 
weak, and hadn't gone fur. The little foot-marks his 
bare feet made in the dirt showed plain enough the 
way he'd took, and Lion follered him ’s fast as he 
could run. The tracks went right down to the mill- 
pond not a great ways off. The little chap was 
fevery and a mite light-headed, and I s’ pose he was 
thirsty too; so he'd got up and wandered off to the 
nearest water where it looked cool and refreshin’ to 
him,—all het up's he was. Mebbe he stooped down 
to drink ; mebbe he'd gone in delib’ rate to cool his- 
self off ; mebbe he didn’t know jest what he was doin’ 
nor why he done it. *Tany rate there he was, when 
Lion got there, in the water, a strugglin’ and wrest- 
lin’, and bein’ carried along by the water, while he 
kep’ up makin’ that mournful sorry little boy-noise 


like ‘‘Mommar, mommar,’’ growin’ fainter and 
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softer and chokin'er every minute. And the mill-dam 
wa'n't fur off ! 

Now Lion wasn't a water-dog. He couldn t swim 
a mite, leastways he didn't s' pose he could, for he'd 
never tried. He come of a different sort o' fam' ly, 
and none on 'em had ever follered the water, salt or 
fresh. But, my! he never thought o’ that now. 
There was a boy, a human, one of the specie his 
folks had worked for, took care of, saved, died for, 
hund’ eds and thousands o’ times, and this boy was a- 
drownin’. 

Quick's a flash o’ lightnin’ he jumped into the 
water, and started for that boy, barkin’ as loud’s he 
could bark, all the time, to call for help. I can't tell 
ye how he done it. ‘Twa'n't swimmin’, for he 
didn’t know how to swim ; 'twas a queer, awk’ ard, 
floppin’, sploshin’ kind o' loc’ motion. You might’ a’ 
laughed ‘tany other time, but 'twa’n’t no laughin’ 
matter now. The dam was dreadful near, and the 
boy was so little and dreadful weak. Lion kep’ on 
floppin’ and sploshin’ and rollin’ on towards the boy, 
all the time a-keepin’ his head up's well’s he could, 
and barkin out that big, roarin’ bark that could be 
heerd nigh a mile off. And ‘twas heerd. One o’ 
the men te the miil heerd it, and come out to see what 
the matter was. He catched sight o’ the boy right 
of, and see there wa’n't no time to lose. I don’t 
b’ lieve he could swim no great hisself. But he had 
a boat, a shackly old leaky flat-bottom, and he was in 
her in a jiffy rowin’ out to the boy. The water come 
in pretty fast, but he managed to reach him, and ic 
pull him in. Then he hurried to row to shore jest's 
fast as he could afore the boat filled. 

a 

He didn't take no notice o’ Lion ; that was nat’ ral 
and right too, I s’pose. He couldn't a took the big, 
hefty dog in that leaky boat without swampin’ her. 
He had to hurry for ail he was worth to get the boy 
safe tc shore, and Lion knowed it. He see it all to 
once, and he never had an idee of tryin’ to climb in, 
noro blamin’ the man for not takin’ him. ‘‘ That 
boy's got a soul,’’ he says to hisself, kind o’ kusky 
from barkin’, and choky with the water he'd swai- 
lered, ‘‘and 1 ain’t, so 't stands to reason he’s the 
one te be saved. Mine's only jest an instinc’,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ jest a common instinc’, and ‘taint no great mat- 
ter about me."’ 

But he was dreadful fond o’ that little boy he'd had 
so long : he did jest want to lick his hand once afore 
he went under, and, the funniest thing! to sort o' 
make up for what had gone afore by callin’ him jest 
once by the name the boy liked, and that his ma'd 
give him,—Wilbur James ‘stead o’' Freckles. So he 
swoshed and wollered and rolled after the boat, big, 
awk ard feller, jest to do that one thing. ‘Course, 
the man didn’t understand ; he thought the dog was 
tryin’ to climb in, and that wouidn't do, ye know, — 
that’s clear enough. So he lifted his oar, and he 
brought it down hard on Lion's head. I don't ¢' pose 
‘twould ’a’ hurt him no great if he'd ‘a’ been all right. 
But he was tired and scared, and it s’ prised him a 
mite ; so he got confused and turned the wrong way, 
and a rush o’ water took him ; his swashin’ and rollin’ 
and lumb’rin’ and wollerin’ didn’t do a mite o’ good ; 
he was jest swep’ along, swep’ along, till he went 
over the dam, —instinct and all, I s’ pose. 

ee 

‘« There was a big dog,’’ says the man ‘hat evenin’, 
talkin’ down to the store, and tellin’ the siory of his 
savin’ a drownin’ boy,—*‘‘ there was a big dog in the 
pond too, and he ’tacked me real fur’ous. He tried 
to get into the boat after me,—a great big savage ani- 
mal, you bet! But I hit him over the head with the 
oar, and that finished him, I guess. I hope so, ' tany 
rate."’ And all them men that sets in the .tore even- 
in's, and has souls, and never an instinct to their 
names, said they hoped so too. 

New York Ciry. 
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Some Young Men Who Were “ Held” 


By Asa Stanley Goodrich 


T WAS only after much urging from the superin- 
tendent, and much prayer and thought, that I 
consented to take the class. 1 was warned that the 
field was about dead ; that | had better put my energ 
on a younger class ; that these were of ‘‘ graduating”’ 
age ; some were gone, and the rest would likely soon 
follow. 1 think this last decided me. 

It was a class of every-day wide-awake young men, 
whose ages ran from nineteen to twenty-four. They 
were somewhat demoralized by having had no regular 
teacher for some time, and no class-room, and teach- 
ing a class of young men in a crowded room is like— 
well, like nothing else on earth. They were high- 
school students, clerks, a doctor's assistant, a young 
man of leisure, and a farmer's son,—the last by no 
means least. 


task all my weak powers, —for this is history, and not 


Quite an assortment, and one to fully 


fiction. 

I first called on each of the eleven whose names 
Two had left town, and one, 
Only 


were on the class roll. 
in a saloon, was apparently lost to us entirely. 
three of the remaining eight could be termed at all 
‘‘regular,'’—but three was a host. 

1 next called for a class room. No spot seemed 
available, but superintendent and school board had 
no peace until we found a corner unoccupied,—a 
small hall leading to the kitchen, and used for cutting 
cake, dishing cream, and storing valuables (?). 

Here was my first chance for ‘‘a gude grip o’ 
them,'’ and the services of ‘‘my boys’’ were en- 
listed, and, with soap and water, paint, kalsomine, 
and ‘elbow grease,’’ we made a cozy den. 

The school board gave us a carpet, one member of 
the class gave a fine copy of ‘‘Gethsemane,’’ a friend 
gave (through a member) ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,’’ and 
another sent us a pretty Japanese screen, 

I found that two things always please ; namely, to 
give each one something to do, and to be dead in 
earnest, I said, to start in with: ‘If I can be used 
in helping you have a good time, I am yours. If 
anything I have or can get, anything I can do, if 
little dinner-parties or excursions or games or ath- 
letics, any or all of them, will help you, we will have 
them, But I want you to remember that I am here 
with one purpose,-—to bring each one of you to know 
and love Jesus the Christ as your best friend and your 
Whatever we have, or whatever we do, I 
never lose sight of my one purpose.”’ 


Saviour. 


And I think this was my stronghold, —for, after all, 
the young man wants love (and wants it shown while 
he is living), he wants earnestness, and he wants the 
frank, plain truth. 
hard to be ‘‘ harmless as doves"’ 


1 fear that many teachers try so 
that they—well, 
they succeed. 

The young farmer took us on a sleigh-ride and en- 
tertained us at his home, and we went up and helped 
him with his hay, and praised his mother and her 
cooking, 

The young man of leisure was handy with tools 
(and money), and made us a table, that we might all 
use pens and ink. Our ink-wells were made by push- 
ing two little bottles through a pasteboard box (for 
black and red inks) The drug clerk was given the 
result I desired, and asked to hunt up the chemicals 
for an experiment before the class. The schoolboys 
made the many maps and charts we used. 

The embryo physician was asked to work out cer- 
tain lessons from a physical ora scientific point of view, 


sometimes with objects. One good fellow made us a 
blackboard of carriage cloth, covered with liquid 
One was 
asked to look after the sick, and another followed up 
delinquents. 


slating and mounted on a curtain roller. 


Personally I knew my boys. 1 knew their work, 
the bcwks they read, the company they kept, their 
families and homes, their favorite sports, and their 
special temptations. If one was absent, | called with 
some flowers and regrets that he was ill, and hoped 
he would be out by next Sunday. 

A birthday letter, with perhaps one rose, always 
pleased. 1 took tea with them, and had them at my 
bachelor room for an evening, and later in my home. 

Sometimes a card to carry home would serve to 
keep the truth before them. I remember one written 
in black and red which said : 





DO YOU BITE 
ON A 
BARE HOOK ? 











This was hung on a fish-hook, and, a year after, I saw 
one hanging over a boy's mirror. 

Then I was always in my place. Nothing but 
sickness could keep me away, and I was never sick. 

Did I have discouragements? Well, I thought I 
did. One Sunday, after very special preparation, | 
found only one scholar,—an unheard-of event. But 
"twas the most blessed hour I could know when that 
young man, who was to go out into the world that 
week, knelt with his arms about me and gave his life 
anew to my Master. From that day four years ago I 
never saw him until last week, but his record has 
been clean. 

I held my boys—eighteen of them finally—by giv- 
ing myself for them. 
in prayer. I often studied a large part of the night. 
I used all the helps ‘‘ getable,’’ but in the class we 
all used our Bibles, and not lesson helps. 

Finally, I lived for them with the one thought in 
mind, and by love and God's help I held them, and 
do hold them. 

P. S.—And we have the boy from the saloon with 
all the rest of it. 

SARATOGA Spa, N, Y. 


I often spent much of the night 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


The Bees’ Shopping Trip 
By Helen M. Richardson 


ae  eptegeeeyy !"'— droned Mr. Bumblebee, as 
he met Miss Honeybee on her way to 
market; ‘‘it seems to me you are always in a hurry. 
I don’t believe you even know whether the sun shines 
or not. Why don’t you stop a moment, and enjoy 
It might as well rain every day, for all the 
pleasure you get out of life.’ 


‘* Buz—z—z-z !"' buzzed busy little Miss Honeybee, 


yourself ? 


as she dived down into a beautiful white lily cup, 
from which she almost instantly emerged with a 
dainty bit of pollen carefully tucked away in the little 
market basket fastened to her hind leg. ** Buz—--z-2! 
That's what I'm in such a hurry for. I want to get 
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my shopping done before that shower reaches us. 
What have you purchased to-day ?’’ 

“IT? Oh, nothing yet! I like to look round 
awhile before | buy. Now, if I should fill my basket 
with lily pollen before going farther I might miss a 
fine rose sale; market baskets won't hold every- 
thing.’’ 

And off boomed Mr. Bumblebee to a beautiful 
rosebush near by, and fluttered aimlessly about, as if 
uncertain which particular rose carried the best stock, 

Meanwhile, Miss Honeybee kept industriously on, 
stopping at every flower-counter she passed, until her 
basket would hold no more ; then off she flew with 
her load. It never occurred to her to stop and rest 
awhile. She was a thrifty little housekeeper, and 
could not enjoy idleness while there was work to be 
done. 

When she reached home, she carefully unloaded 
her basket, and put her purchases in the closet of her 
honeycomb house, all the time singing her cheerful 
buzz, buzz, song, for she was as happy as she was 
industrious. 

“ Buzz, buzz, buzz !’’ she hummed, as the raindrops 
came pattering Cown, ‘‘how fortunate I am! If I 
had stopped a minute longer with that lazy Mr. Bum- 
blebee I should have been caught in this shower. 
Now I can go right to making honey, and not a 
moment will be lost. Buzz, buzz, buzz! how pleasant 
it is always to have something to do !"’ 

Mr. Bumblebee, however, was not having so good 
a time. 
giving him as good material as usual, and he scolded 
the lilies for not opening their doors wider to admit 
his overgrown body, although both declared that Miss 
Honeybee had been there just before, and had made 
no complaint ; when she didn’t find the door wide 
enough, she pushed it open. 

Whereupon Mr. Bumblebee grew angry, and 
bumped against the flower petals very rudely, and his 
‘¢Bm-—bm-bm !’’— was an unpleasant sound to hear. 
whispered a little 
flower lady to her companion, ‘‘ but I guess we know 
Miss Honeybee is our only 


He grumbled to the roses that they were not 


” 


‘Perhaps he calls it singing, 


a song when we hear it. 
singing customer.”’ 

Just then a big raindrop splashed down upon Mr. 
Bumblebee’ s velvet jacket ; another followed quickly, 
and in a few seconds his black-and-yellow suit was 
limp and shabby. 

‘*Bm-—bm-bm !'’—he scolded. ‘If you flowers 
had supplied me with better honey-food, this shower 
would not have overtaken me."’ 

His wings were heavy, and he could not fly, so 
he crawled under a leaf that a rose kindly let him 
use, and, as the rain poured down, he had nothing 
to do but to think how uncomfortable he was. It 
never once entered his stupid head that nobody was 
to blame for his condition but himself, and, while 
Miss Honeybee was contentedly filling her wax cells 
with honey, time in useless 
grumbling. 

When the shower was over, Miss Honeybee again 
started out to fill her basket at the rain-washed flower- 
counters. 


he was wasting his 


As she hummed along, busy and happy, 
she passed poor, forlorn Mr. Bumblebee just crawling 
out of his snug hiding-place. He was wet and cold 
and hungry, yet he was ready to stop and talk, if Miss 
Honeybee had given him a chance ; but, remember. 
ing her narrow escape from a wetting a few hours 
earlier, she passed him with only a friendly ‘‘Buzz, 
buzz !"’ 


did not care to gossip until her work was done. 


Her storehouse was still far from full, and she 


The sun by this time had warmed Mr. Bumblebee 
so that he could use his wings, and with a reckless 
‘*Bm—bm-bm !"" he started on another aimless tour 
among the flower-markets, wondering why it was that 
some bees didn’t seem to know how to take life easy, 
and never were contented unless they were working 
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Showing Littleness, or Greatness 

Little things often measure or mar greatness. 
This is so in both directions, and at many times. 
‘The disclosure may be made unexpectedly, and it 
has to be reckoned with when it comes. In con- 
sidering this fact one should remember that it is 
harder to be great in little things than to show 
littleness in great things. Yet both of these are 
possible, and we are liable at any time to disclose 
our littleness or our greatness. Which is our 
imminent danger just now? 


ax 
How to Know Our Personal Duty 


If we want to do right, we may be sure that 
God is ready to help us know what is right, and 
ready to help us do it when we know whatitis. It 
is at such a time that ‘‘ thine ears shall hear a word 
behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ve in it ; 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left.’’ Then it is that, ‘‘if any of you lack- 
eth wisdom let him ask of God’ who giveth to all 
liberally and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him. But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting.’’ 
God is pledged to this help. Both Old Testa- 
ment and New ‘Testament declare this. The 
only point in doubt is, not God’s willingness, but 
our need and faith. Why should that point be in 


question ? 
a 


Uselessness of Unloving Prayer 

Prayer and hatred cannot live together in 
the same soul. If we continue to hate a neighbor, 
we cannot really pray in his behalf. ‘‘ Prayer is 
the soul’s sincere desire,’’ and how can we desire 
the richest gifts for one for whom we cherish no 
atom of affection ? Yet where one Christian finds 
hard the injunction, ‘‘ Pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you,’’ a score stumble at the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Love your enemies.’’ But the one re- 
quirement is as easy as the other ; without the love 
there cannot rise the true petition. Christ prayed 
for his enemies ; he did so because he loved them. 
‘They were his enemies ; he was not theirs. He 
really longed for their good, and so he prayed for 
that result. Sometimes a group of censorious 
church-members who are opponents of a spiritual 
leader, will engage in what is termed prayer for a 
blessing in his behalf ; but their prayers are sorely 


lacking if genuine affection is not in their hearts. 
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So, likewise, a Christian church cannot truly pray 
for the conversion. of the Chinese unless its spirit 
is other than that of dislike, or contempt, for that 
people. ‘The prayer-spirit is a flower-bearing 
plant that grows only in a soil upon which love 
has been strewn in generous measure. 


x 


Living Harder than Dying 

Dying is easy ; it is living that is hard. Dy- 
ing is simply ceasing to struggle ; living is to con- 
tinue to struggle, and to suffer, and to endure. 
But dying is not a duty, nor is it right, so long as 
living is a duty. The question that concerns us 
all with reference to life or death is therefore not, 
Which is the easier? but, Which is our duty ? 
When it is a man’s duty to live, he ought to live 
on, continuing to have a hard time, and to be a 
true man in his suffering and enduring. ‘To want 
to die, and to seek death because it 1s easier than 
to live, is to show one’s self a coward, because 
cowardice is easier than bravery. Restlessness is 
tne mark of a man, while a man has as yet no 
right to rest, either in death or in life. 


Kx 
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Why Some Things Move Slowly 


God might do many things more rapidly and 
efficiently if it were not for his willingness to 
seem slow and ineffectual where this appearance 
ministers to our good. It has been objected, 
‘*If God possesses a tithe of the wisdom and 
power he is said by the theologies to have, he 
might have seen that the gospel had been preached 
to all men before this, instead of waiting on the 
slothful efforts of his church during nearly two 
thousand years.’’ So he might, but in that way 
he would have dispensed with training his people 
to love him and each other, through calling forth 
such efforts. He would not have evoked many of 
the noblest characters whose traits illustrate the 
name of Christian, Eliot, Brainard, Martyn, 
Moffatt, Duff, Gilmour, Mackie, and the rest. 
His church would have never experienced the 
blessing of enlargement and establishment in the 
truth which has attended her imperfect missionary 
work. She might have gained in extent, but 
would have lost in quality, and, as Drummond 
says, it is not quantity, but quality, that God 
most cares for. 


x 


Understanding Before Memorizing 


po SOR JOHN S. HART, an experienced 

teache and a skilled educator, said, at the 
beginning of the Jast third of the nineteenth cen. 
tury, that the :.uncay-school, or the church school, 
was just about haif a century behind the common 
school in its methods of teaching. Since that state- 
ment by Profesor Hart, the common school, and 
schools generally, have made substantial progress 
in methods of teaching, while there are those who, 
in church and Sunday-school, adhere to, and who 
still advocate, the method, or the no method, of 
the senseless rote-memorizing of words of the 
Bible and of the Catechism, which was abandoned 
and denounced by our ancestors centuries ago, 
and which is utterly indefensible as a means of 
gaining truth, or of securing knowledge. 

It is more than eighteen centuries ago that the 
Apostle Paul, trained in the world’s best methods 
of religious teaching, and specifically inspired of 
God for the guiding of Christian instructors, said 
to the church teachers of his day, ‘‘ Except ye 
utter by the tongue speech easy to be understood, 

. ye will be speaking into the air. . .. Where- 
fore let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue 
pray that he may interpret.’’ For himself Paul 
declared, ‘‘ In the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that I might in- 
struct others also, than ten thousand words in a 
tongue.’’ It would seem to be a bold or un- 
thinking Christian whe would claim that Paul was 
utterly mistaken as to the best mode of teaching 
religion. But there are those who squarely differ 
with Paul at this point, and who base their ideas 
on the way that their grandmother learned, or 
recited, the catechism in olden time. 


Editor’s Note.—In the issue for February 2, 1901, an edi- 
torial appeared in these pages entitled ‘‘ Has Rote Memoriz- 
ing of the Bible any Value ?"’ That editorial excited no little 
interest, and has drawn forth many comments and inquiries. 
As it is evident that there is widespread ignorance as to the 
views on this subject held by teachers and educators gener- 
ally in this country and abroad, the views of those who are 
entitled to know are now cited, for the benefit of those who 
would know the truth. 


No compiler of a religious catechism, from the 
days of Philo Judzus to the day of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines, ever supposed that his 
work would be so misused as to be memorized 
senselessly and recited as a parrot recites. It is 
only in the days of unthinking and degenerate 
practices that this harmful folly has had a hold on 
Christian pastors and parents and teachers. 

Martin Luther warned against such folly. In 
the Preface to his Smaller Catechism, Luther 
enjoined teaching rather than having the words 
memorized by the children. Teachers were ‘‘ to 
take these forms [of words] before them [the 
children], and explain them word by word.’’ 
Speaking of children under ten years of age, 
Luther said, ‘‘ Not only must they learn the word 
[of God] by heart, but they must be asked, verse 
by verse, and must answer, what each means, and 
how they understand it.’’ 

Even before the days of the Reformation, it was 
formally enjoined on the clergymen in the Church 
of England to explain clearly to the young what- 
ever of the Bible or Prayer-book was to be learned 
by them. ‘‘And as they be taught every sen- 
tence of the same by rote, ye [the clergymen] shall 
expound and declare the understanding of the 
same unto them.’’ Four centuries ago, the 
Christian leaders of the day were far in advance 
of many of the unthinking advocates of ‘‘ parrot 
memorizing,’’ who still cumber the ground in our 
generation. 

Roger Ascham was the earliest of great English 
teachers. He wrote ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’’ in 
the last third of the sixteenth century. As to 
those who, in his day, learned lessons by rote 
without understanding them, he said plainly, 
‘** Their whole knowledge, by learning without the 
booke, was tied onely to their tong and lips, and 
neuer ascended up to the braine and head, and 
therefore was sone spitte out of the mouth againe.”’ 
There is a field for Roger Ascham’s sound teach- 
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ing here in America to-day, as surely as there was 
in England more than three centuries ago. 

In the Westminster Assembly of Divines, which 
framed the Westminster Catechism,—a catechism 
that has been used for as much unreasonable 


‘* parrot memorizing ’’ as any one book in the last 
century,—none of those scholarly and godly di- 
vines were in favor of such misuse of their work as 
has tended to destroy the best influence of those 
labors. Gillespie, one of their noblest leaders, 
said explicitly, ‘‘ It never entered into the thoughts 
of any to tie to the words and syllables in that 
catechism.’’ It was the explained thoughts that 
he valued for the young. Rutherford, saintly 
scholar that he was, in that Assembly said of 
catechizing: ‘‘It should be in the plainest and 
easiest way. It is a feeding of the lambs.’’ When 
it was proposed to insert a number of minor ques- 
tions under each main question of the Westminster 
Catechism, so as to help in making the meaning 
clear, it was objected to by Palmer, said to be the 
‘*best catechist in England ;’’ because, if that 
were done, some might think that the simpler 
questions were to be memorized, whereas, if the 
questions and answers as they now stand were left 
alone, no one would be foolish enough to suppose 
that those were to be senselessly memorized. ‘The 
minor questions were omitted, the main ones were 
left in, and the foolish persons in abundance were 
found to disturb the shades of their over-confident 
ancestors. ‘Those good men in the Westminster 
Assembly feared that in degenerate days ‘‘ people 
will come to learn things by rote, and can answer 
’* There 
were traces of those degenerate days within the 
Their influence still 


as a parrot, but not understand the thing. 


memory of some still living. 
remains for harm. 

Dr. Isaac Watts, with his understanding of 
children, and his love for them, saw, while he 
lived, the danger from parrot memorizing in prac- 
tice. He wrote several primary catechisms, to be 
used by children before they were set to the West- 
minster Catechism, and he asked of parents and 
teachers: ‘‘ May we not have just reason to fear 
that the holy things of our religion have not only 
been made the aversion of children, but have been 
exposed to disreputation and contempt, by teach- 
ing them such a number of strange phrases which 
they could not understand?’’ Have we not, in- 
deed, reason to fear this ? 

Comenius was as prominent and influential a 
teacher on the continent of Europe as Ascham was 
Because he was a good teacher he held 
the same views as other good teachers as to the im- 


in England. 


portance of understanding a truth or phrase before 
** In teaching,’’ he said, ‘‘ let the 
inmost part, that is, the understanding of the sub- 
ject, come first ; then let the thing understood be 
used to exercise the memory.’’ 


memorizing it, 


Pestalozzi has been called the father of modern 
education. His influence has been hardly !ess in 
It would indeed be 
strange if such an educator favored memorizing 


without understanding. 


America than in Europe. 


His voice gives no un- 
‘* Words, which are the 
signs of things, must never be taught the child till 


certain sound as to this : 


he has grasped the idea of the thing signifted.’’ 

John Locke was a Christian philosopher as well 
as a Christian teacher. He knew about this mat- 
ter, and he expressed his views on the subject 
plainly. 
children should be employed in vetting things by 


‘*7T hear ’tis said,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that 
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heart, to exercise and improve their memories. I 
could wish this were said with as much authority 
of reason as it is with forwardness, and that this 
practice were established upon good observation 
more than old custom.’’ 

And thus it has been with the wisest men and 
the best teachers in the later centuries down to 
the present day. Professor John S. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
and later the professor of English literature in 
Princeton University, and the first Editor of ‘he 
Sunday School ‘limes, gave the true method of 
the learning process when he said: ‘‘ This is the 
true mental order. Knowledge first, then memory. 
Get knowledge ; then keep it. Any other plan is 
like attempting to become rich by inflating your 
bags with wind instead of gold, or attempting to 
grow fat by bolting food in a form which you 
cannot digest.’’ 

Sir Joshua G. Fitch, a school inspector in Lon- 
don, one of the most widely known and most 
practical popular educators, in Great Britain, of 
this generation, says on this subject: ‘‘ Should 
the effort of verbal memory be preliminary or 
supplementary to the explanation and understand- 
ing of the subject ? All my experience leads me 


A 
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to prefer the latter. Moreover, it seems to me 
more philosophical, and more in harmony with 
the real requirements of the mind.’’ Here is the 
question at issue to-day, and here is the one an- 
swer of every true teacher. 

The more a 
man knows about teaching, the surer he is to be 
opposed to senseless memorizing. ‘The less he 
understands the subject in its history and in its re- 
sults, the readier he is to favor memorizing before 
understanding, with the idea that some good may 
come of it, even if no one knows how. Yet to- 
day there is no greater hindrance to the possession 


Such is the testimony of the ages. 


or the spread of precious truth than the pernicious 
habit of unintelligent memorizing and of parrot 
reciting, under the approval of unwise teachers 
and of silly parents. Memorizing words before 
they are understood is not wise in some instances, 
and unwise in others. /¢ is always unwise, and 
It is so now; it has been so 
Passages of inspired wisdom, passages of 
classic beauty, and answers in the choicest cate- 
chisms, are all alike as to this. Understanding 
should come first ; memory could follow this. The 
order should never be reversed, if one would have 
the best and only proper order. 


tends to harm. 
always. 
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What is an Agnostic ? 

It is sometimes difficult to say just what certain 
persons, or certain classes of persons, believe. This 
is peculiarly the case when such persons are more 
prominent for what they do not believe than for what 
they do. A good woman who is exercised in this 
line, writes inquiringly : 

Kindly define in brief what position the agnostic takes. I 
am in the dark about it, and oh, it would be such a relief to 
know! I have read and read, but cannot come across any- 
thing bearing definitely on the subject. Will you kindly tell 
me what book I could get that contains the information de- 
sired? What passage, or passages, of Scripture, could I as a 
Christian quote against agnosticism ? 

An agnostic would find it difficult to define just 
what is his own religious belief. His chief stock in 
religidus trade is what he does not believe, and of that 
stock he has an ever-increasing abundance. The 
word ‘‘agnostic’’ is from the Greek, and it corre- 
sponds pretty nearly with the English term ‘‘ Know 
nothing.’’ Some like the Greek word in making their 
own claim ; others like the English word in describing 
thei- poor fellows. An ‘‘agnostic’’ practically says 
that, as to the most important themes and things, for 
this life or for the next, he knows nothing, and can 
know nothing. Of course, it is of no use to quote Bible 
texts to such a man, for he does not know whether the 
Bible is of any higher authority than a spelling-book or 
an arithmetic. Yet the truth that Paul uttered con- 
cerning himself is the strongest truth that any Christian 
can bring to bear on an ‘‘ agnostic :’’ ‘*1 know whom 
7 have believed.’’ A trustful Christian can say, ‘I 
know God. I know him more really than I ever 
knew father or mother, brother or sister, or child, or 
friend.’ That is the Christian's strongest argument 
as over against the pitiable ignorance of the wretched 
‘«know nothing’’ concerning spiritual things. Let 
us thank God for what we are privileged to snow, 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









and let us, in our precious and soul-filling knowledge, 
bear witness to the truth before those who lack such 
knowledge. To help an agnostic, we must be firm in 
our own ‘ith. We cannot influence others by our 
convictions while we have only wavering beliefs. 


x 
Best Rules for Daily Conduct 


Many persons regret that the Bible is not more 
specific than it is as to rules and regulations for daily 
conduct. They would like to have it more like a phy- 
sician’s directions for his patient, or for his. patient's 
nurse, telling what precise remedy is in order at each 
hour of the day or night. But, while the Bible gives 
us principles rather than re/es, it gives some exact 
rules. A Christian believer in Maryland, who wants 
light at this point, asks : 

If proper to ask, I would like you to give, in order to more 
effectually help in the twentieth-century call for advaneing 
religion, what you consider good ru/es, as well as the basic 
principles, for the most rapid spread and establishment of the 
gospel of Christ in the hearts of the people. 

For the twentieth century, as for every one of the 
past thirty and more centuries, the best rule, or the 
best two rules, for our guidance, and for the guidance 
of those whom we would help, are these: ‘‘ Love 
God supremely and Love all whom God loves.’’ 
These are practical rules, as based on a fundamental 
principle. If'we can honestly say that our daily con- 
duct is, so far as we know, in accordance with those 
rules or principles, we need have no plainer rules for 
our daily guidance. And as for ourselves, so for 
those whom we counsel. Here is the substance of 
both the Law and the Gospel, including the best 
teachings of the Old Testament and of the New. 
What other, or better, rules for daily conduct do we 
need, or could we ask fer ? 
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John 21 


Lesson 5. May 5. Jesus and Peter 
: 15-22. 


Golden Text: Lovest thou me ?—John 21 : 


COMMON VERSION 


on Peter, Simon, son of J5’1 as, lovest 
thou me more than these? e siith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 


thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. Slove thee. 


REVISED VERSION 


15 J So when they had dined, _Jesus saith 15 So when they had broken their fast, Jesus 
ras saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of ! John, 
2lovest me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I 
He saith unto him, Feed my 

16 He saith to him again the second-time, 16 lambs. de saith to him again a second 
Simon, son of J6’nas, love thou me? He time, Simon, son of ! John, ? lovest thou 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knewest me? Hesaith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou 


he should glorify God. 





(Read John 20 : 26 to 21 : 25.) Memory verses: 15-17 


17 


COMMON VERSION 


REVISED VERSION 


walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when est : but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
thou shalt be old, thou shall stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. 

19 ihis spake he, signifying by what death 
And when he ‘had 
spoken this, he saith unto him, 

20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the 


stretch forth thy hands, and anther shall 
gird thee, and carry thee wh: her thou 
19 wouldest not. Now this he spak«, signify- 
ing by what manner of death Le should 
glorify God. And when he had spoken 
Follow me. 20 this, he saith unto him, Follow me. Peter, 
turning about, seeth the disciple whom 


that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed knowest that I 5love thee. He saith unto disciple whom Jesus loved following ; which Jesus loved following ; which also leaned 
my sheep. 17 him, Tend my sheep. He saith unto him also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, back on his breast at the supper, and 
17 He saith unto him the third time, Simon, the third time, Simon, son of ! John, ® lov- Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee? said, Lord, who is he that betrayeth thee? 


son of J6’nas, lovest thou me? Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the third 
time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto 
him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto 


thou me? 


est thou me? 
he said unto him the third time, Lovest 
And he said unto him, Lord, 22 Jesus 
thou knowest all things; thou *knowest 
that I love thee. 


Peter was grieved because 
and what «Aa// this man do ? 
saith unto him, 


Jesus saith unto him, low thou me. 


him, Feed my sheep. 18 Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto 


18 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1901 


s. April 7.—The Resurrection of Jesus. ....... Luke 24 : 1-12 
2. April 14.—Jesus Appearsts Mary ........ John 20 : 11-18 
3. April 2x.—The Walkto Emmaus ......... Luke 24 : 13-35 
4 April 28.—Jesus Appears to the Appstles .. . . . John 20 : 19-29 
s- May 5.—Jesus and Peter........ John 21 : 1§-22 
6. May 12.—The Great Commission . . . Matt. 28 : 16-20 
q- May t9.—Jesus Ascends into Heavéb . Luke 24 : 44-53; Actsa:1-11 
8. May 26.—The Holy Spirit Given , Acts 2: 1-11 
9. June 2.—Jesus our High Priest in Meaven’. Hebrews 9 : 11-14, 24-28 
so. June 9.—Jesus Appears to Paul Cees es «0 ree 
as. June 16.—Jesus Appearsto John ...... .. . Rev. 139-20 
ze. June 23.—A New Heaven and a New Earth . . Rev. 21 : 1-7, 22-27 


23. June 30.—Review. 


- 
International Home Readings 


MON.—John 21: 1-14. ‘It is the Lord.”’ 
TUES.—John 21 : 15-22, Jesus and Peter. 
WED.—John 13 : 31-38. Peter boasting. .t 1 
THURS.—Luke 22 : 24-34. Denial foretold. 
FRi.—Luke 22 : 54-62. ‘Threefold denial. 
Sat.—Luke 5: 1-11. Peter's humility. 
SuUN.—Acts 4 : 13-22. Peter's courdfe. 


(These Home Readiags are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


7 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


A Parable of Christ’s Present Relation to his Workers 


1. Watching Them, while Unseen : 
Jesus stood on the beach: . . disciples knew not (4). 
Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end (Matt. 28 : so) 
Walketh in the midst. . . candlesticks (Rev. 2 : 1). 
2. Directing their Work: 
Cast the nei on the right, ... ye shall find (5, 6). 
Apart from me ye can do nothing (John 15 : 5). 
I can do all things in him (Phil. 4 : 13). 
3- Giving them Success: 
Not able to draw it for the multitude (6). 
Your labor is not vain in the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Being filled with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 : 22). 
4- Revealing Himself to Them: 
That disciple... saith, . It is the Lord (7). 
Now we see in a mirror, darkly (1 Cor. 13 : 12). 
The secret of the Lord is with them (Psa. 25 : 14). 
5- Caring tor Them: 
See a fire... . Jesus saith: . . 


Blessed are those servants . . 
‘The Lamb. . 


. Come (9-13). 


. serve them (Luke 12: 37) 
. Shall be their shepherd (Rev. 7 : 17). 


6. Testing their Loyalty: 

Simon, son of John, lovest thou me ? (15-17.) 
A chief corner-stone, elect, precious (1 Pet. 2 : 6, 7). 
Grace be with all. . . love our Lord (Eph. 6 : 24). 
7- Giving Them Commands : 

Feed my lamds. . . . Tend my sheep (15-17). 


Take heed . . . to all the flock (Acts 20 : 28) 
Tend the flock; ... receive the crown (1 Pet. 5 : 2, 4). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING. Events.—In the confession of 
Thomas the narrative of John reaches its climax. 
The paragraph that follows (John 2c : 30, 31) seems 
to be a conclusion of thé Gospel, stating the principle 
and purpose of the selection of facts. Accordingly, 
chapter 21 is now uswally regarded as an epilogue, 
written mainly to warn against the mistake regarding 
our Lord’s saying to John (v. 23). The chapter nar- 
rates the circumstances leading to the appearance 
(vs. 1-3); the appearance itself, with the attending 
miracle (vs. 4-11) ; the meal that followed (vs. 12, 13), 
with the statement that this was the third appearance 
to the disciples. There had been appezrances to 
others. 

PLACE. —By the Sea of Galilee, probably near Ca- 
pernaum, the home of Peter. 

TiME.—This was the first appearance in Galilee, to 
which region, according to Matthew and Mark, they 
had been told to return, to meet Jesus there. Proba- 
bly this return occurred immediately after the appear- 
ance, whe1 Thomas was present, the date of which 
was April 16, year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30. 
The lesson may be placed a few days later, but there 
is no hint as to the exact time. 


% 


Critical Notes 


Verse 15.— Had broken their fast: That is, ‘* break- 
fasted,’’ in popular speech (comp. v. 12). The cor- 
responding noun is usually rendered ‘‘dinner,’’ but 
that meal w. s usually much earlier than our dinner. 
In this case it was early morning (v. 4).—Simon, 
son of John Asin John 1: 42. ‘‘John’"’ and “ Jo- 
nak,'’ though not identical in Hebrew, seem to have 
been used interchangeably. —Lovest thou me more than 
these : Than the other disciples do. ‘‘ Love’’ here 
(agapad) is to be dis cinguished from ‘‘love"’ (pAi/ed) 
in Peter's answer, bit in kind rather than n degree, 
the former being tased on esteem, the | .tter indi- 
cating personal affection. Compare John tt : 3, 5, 
where both terms occur.—Feed my lambs: Or 
‘*lambkins *’ tie form being a diminutive. 

Verse 16 —A second time: Not ‘ the.''—-7end: 
Be shepherd »f.—My sheep: Both here and in verse 
17 many authorities,have the diminutive form. 

Verse 17.— he third time: Here the article oc- 


21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, 2 


Peter therefore seeing him saith to Jesus, 
Lord, 5and what shall this man do? 


If I will that he 22 Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry 
tarry till | come, what és ¢hat to thee? fol- 


till I come, what is ¢hat to thee? follow 
thou me. 


thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst 'Gr. Joanes. See ch.i. 42, margin. 2% Love in these places represents two different Greek words. 


thyself, and walkedst whither thou would- 4 Or, perceivest 5 Gr. and this man, what ? 


curs; so in the next sentence.—Lovest thou me? 
Here piled is used. — Peter was grieved : Not merely 
at the repetition of the question, but at its form, 
‘*Lovest thou me?’’ implying ‘a doubt of the per- 
sonal affection he had avowed twice in his previous 
answers.— Knowest all things : 
before.— Thou knowest : 
used, ‘* Perceivest’’ 


The same word as 
Here a stronger term is 
(Rev. Ver.,, marg.) indicates the 
difference, but does not fully express it, since the term 
refers to a knowledge based on personal experience. 
In John’s Gospel the two words are used with much 
precision. ‘‘Thou’’ is emphatic in both clauses. — 


Feed my sheep: The verb as in verse 15 ; the noun 
as in verse 16. 
Verse 19.—ABy what manner of death: Compare 


John 12:33; 18:32. These interpolated explana- 
tions are peculiar to John’s Gospel.—Should glorify 
God ; Pointing te martyrdom, and afterwards habitu- 
ally used in this sense. But the terms in verse 18 
need not be specially referred to crucifixion. Peter's 
martyrdom occurred long before John wrote, and is 
here assumed to be well known. —Follow me: In the 
sense common in the Gospels, but here with greater 
fulness of meaning. 

Verse 20.— The disciple whom Jesus loved: So 
Johr. frequently. points to himself.—Leaned back : 
Compare John 13 : 25, which indicates the position of 
John at the table. 

Verse 21.—And what shall this man do? The 
Greek is terse and graphic : 

Verse 22.—// / wiil: The form points to a suppo- 
sition which future facts will settle. —Fo/low thou me : 
««'Thou’’ is emphatic. 


‘* But this man, what ?’’ 


Verse 23 seeks to remove the 
false impression made by the saying of the risen 
Jesus, and implies that John would prepare his read-. 
ers for his approaching death. Verse 24 points di- 
rectly to John as the writer, the last clause being 
apparently an attestation by others, probably the el- 
ders at Ephesus. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


- 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


- HEN THOovu wast YOUNG, THOU GIRDEDST 

THYSELF, AND WALKEDST WHITHER THOU 
WOULDEST : BUT WHEN THOU SHALT BE OLD, THOU 
SHALT STRETCH FORTH THY HANDS, AND ANOTHER 
SHALL GIRD THER, AND CARRY THEE WHITHER THOU 


WOoOULDEST Not -The difference between girding 
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one's self and being girded by others is very strikingly 
illustrated in the Oriental dress. The athletic young 
man will unwind a roll in which is rolled up his sash 
or girdle of some woolen or silken material, and about 
two feet wide and four or five yards long, and will 
gird himself with it quickly and neatly without any 
The process is an interesting and suggestive 
The young man han- 


help. 
one for a stranger to observe. 
dles the roll very deftly, and makes the end fast to a 
door-latch or a post, or a hook, or whatever object 
may present itself. He then stretches it out, and 
starts the loose end around his body, and skilfully 
turning round cylindrically, and with his hands 
spreading out the width of the sash, he winds himself 
up to the fastened end, which he loosens, and tucks in 
neatly under the fold. He is then well girded, and, 
putting on his outer garment, he is ready for business. 

In painful contrast to this picture of a lithe, active 
young man winding himself into his girdle, which is 
a pleasurable sight to witness, is the picture of a help- 
less old man who has to depend upon the services of 


others in putting on this important part of his attire. 


‘<_0 


Threefold Confession : 
By Alexander 


HE conversation with Peter is crowded with sug- 

gestive points. In its most general aspect it 
points the path by which a penitent comes back to the 
place from which he fell, and to the supreme qualifica- 
tion forservice. As to the former, every one recognizes 
that the threefold question and answer allude to the 
triple denial. Over each black spot of denial is laid 
the gold of open avowal. 

it was kindness that led Peter, as it were, again 
over the scene of his weak- 
ness, for it hinted the assur- sii 


Galilee 


ance that he could efface the 





As he stands with his: hands stretched out, so as to 
allow of his attendants’ passing the rolled girdle under 
his arms around his body, and stopping at intervals 
to tighten it up, the old man seems to be the very 
picture of helplessness. 
impressive comparison, 
Peter that he would not always be so lithe and active, 
and so helpful to others, but that the time would 
come also to him when he would be himself depen- 
dent upon others for that friendly assistance which he 
now so readily gave. 
prediction that those who would. gird him would carry 
him whither he would not, it was intended, the Apos- 
tle narrates, to signify by what manner of death Peter 
should glorify God. 
quest to be permitted to follow his Lord. 
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Our Lord saw fit, with this 


to remind the impetuous 


In adding also the mysterious 


This was in answer to his re- 
Origen 


says that, at his own request, he was crucified with 
his head downward. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
% 
Willingness to follow is a proof of ability to lead. 
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Threefold Commission 
McLaren, D.D. 


penitence and his pardon should concur in making 
us love more humbly, more ardently, more continu- 
He does not ask, ‘‘ Wilt thou be stedfast, faith- 
ful, ‘*Wilt thou walk 
humbly, remembering the past?’’ Enough for him 
Then all the rest will follow 


ally. 
brave, in the future ?’’ nor, 
and for us if we love. 
of course. Much has been said as to the force of the 
difference between the two words for ‘‘love’’ in the 


dialog. Jesus asks about one kind of love in the first 


Eaythin Footateps of the Man of 
N. D. Trompnon Publiariny Co.) 


ness to mingle more feeling with his love. 


which aspect of ic made it unwelcome to Peter. 
we can at least gather the great truth that Jesus ac- 
cepts what measure and manner of love we can truth- 
fully offer him, and educates it up to a higher standard. 


of him is beautiful. 
professions and lame performances, and will not di- 
rectly answer. 
heart of Jesus it showed, that, after all that had come 
and gone, he ventures to say ‘‘Thou knowest’ ! 
The consciousness of sin need not make us falter in 
professing our love, but the consciousness of our igno- 
rance of ourselves should make us refer ourselves to 
him, and trust that he can discern the love under the 
faithlessness, and the true set of the affections under 
the weak will. 
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Christ's 


word is nobler, hut also colder, and it is hard to say 


But 


Peter's referring the question to Jesus’ knowledge 
He has had enough of great 


But what confidence in the forgiving 


Very characteristic, and bringing us 
nearer to the Apostle, is the very human impatience 
with the Lord whom he loved, flashing out even in 
that hour. Very significant, too, of the heightened 
conceptions of Jesus which the resurrection had 
brought is the distinct attribution to him of divine 
prerogatives : ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest all things.’’ 

The threefold commission was not Peter's first 
restoration to office, for he had been present when all 
the disciples were ‘‘sent’’ and endowed, but it is his 
special reinstating in his former place among the 
apostles. ‘‘Lambs*’ and ‘*sheep’’ be two 
names for the whole body of believers, the former 
name being the more tender, and recognizing the im- 


may 


maturity of all while here, but more probably the two 
classes, believers in the infancy of faith and the more 
The former are to be ‘ fed,’’ 
for the first need of a new convert is instruction, or, as 


advanced, are meant. 


Peter himself says in his Epistle, the ‘‘ new-born 


babes’’ require ‘‘ the spiritual milk which is without 
guile.’’ The latter are to be ‘‘ tended,’’ for the most 
mature need guidance and care ; but they are also to be 
‘«fed,’’ for there are depths 
of wisdom and stores of 


nourishment inexhaustible in 














faults. Jesus is good when 
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he makes us re-live our de- 





nials, and lets us blot them 
out by confessions. The sume 
p"rpose is visible in the name 
by which he is addressed. 
‘Simon, son of Jonas'’ (or 


John) wecalls his conversion 





and his great confession, and 





it gives prominence to his 
human weakness, which often 
made ‘‘the rock’’ in him 
crumble like sand. Was not 
‘*more than these,'’ too, a 
sharp thrust at his boast so 
soon falsified? ‘‘ You said, 





Though all... yet will not I. 
Do you still measure yourself 
these who are not 

That thrust also 
Jesus is never more 
kind than when he sets our 
sins before us, and helps us 
to see them by the light of 
his countenance. 


against 
deniers ?’’ 














was love. 











The name 
that recalls the early enthu- 





the truth, and believers are 
to ‘‘grow in the grace and 
knowledge’’ of Jesus till the 
very last. That is the most 
difficult task for the Apostle, 
as for all teachers, —to teach 
the upper benches the 
school of Christ. But for all 
these forms of service, as for 
every kind of work for Jesus, 
the qualification is love to 
him, based on humble con- 
sciousness of sin and of the 
exceeding mercy which has 
forgiven and blotted out trans- 
gressions, and given to one 
who feels himself ‘‘ less than 
the least’’ the ‘‘grace to 
preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’’ 

But Jesus calls no man to 
serve him, concealing what 
the service will cost. So he 
tells the Apostle, who had 
boasted that he was ready to 


in 














lay down his life for him, that 
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siasm, the height of faith 
once reached, and also the 
inherer.t weakness, is kept 
up throughout, but the comparison with the others is 
dropped after the first question. 

Jesus did not wish to draw out only an avowal of 


It had done its work. 
love, but also love itself. Repentance and forgive- 
ness had been exchanged between him and Peter in 
the secret meeting. Now his care is that the precious 


fruit of such experience should be gathered. Our 


Ruins of the wall of the synagogue at Capernaum, 


two questions, and Peter offers another, but in the 
third Jesus adopts Peter's word. The play of words 
is too marked to be unmeaning, but the precise mean- 
ing is difficult to be sure of, for Christ's word signifies 
a love more founded on deliberate choice, and Peter's 
one more emotional. Now his refusal to profess the 


former may be regarded either as humility or as eager- 


he will have to make his 
boast good, if he accepts the 
The con- 


the home of Peter. 


charge now given. 
trast between the impulsive strength of a self-reliant, 
self-willed youth and the feebleness of old age was 
eminently applicable to Peter's temperament, and is 
intended to draw his thoughts to the necessary decay 
of youthful vigor, as well as to the death by which he 
should die. 
The command to follow Jesus may eover an allu- 
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sion to John 13: 36, but is, perhaps, rather only a 
summons to come apart for some further unknown 
purpose. It was very natural for John, who had been 
so closely associated with Peter throughout, and espe- 
cially during the passion and on the resurrection 
morning, to go after the two. His title to do so is 
summed up in the designation of him in verse 20. 
He who had been ‘‘loved’’ by Jesus, and been so 
near him as to ask what no other ventured, was right 
in thinking that he had a share in any communica- 
tions to be given to one who had avowed his love. 
Peter's question, revealing a touch of his old freedom 
of speech, and also of a failure to be sufficiently ab- 
sorbed in the revelation to him of his own duty and 
end, was rebuked as it deserved. We are all too apt 
to wonder about our brethren’s duty, instead of look- 
ing after our own. Jesus will tell ‘‘ this man”’ 
he is to do, but it is no business of ours, We have 
enough to do in fulfiling his will for ourselves. The 
question is sometimes one of mere curiosity, some- 
times it means impatience of types of service unlike 
ours. Jesus assumes the attitude of the sovereign 
appointer of each servant's work, and the determiner 
of each man’s length of days. 
say to this man, ‘‘Go,"’ 


what 


He has the right to 
and he goeth ; to that man, 


‘*Come,’’ and he cometh. 


‘«There are diversities 
same Lord.’’ His ‘I 
will’’ sends the servants to their tasks, and at last 


calls them to himself. 


of ministrations, and the 
We are not to judge ‘‘ another 
man’s servant. To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.’’ That Master is also ours, and, thank God ! 
he is able to make us stand, even if we have fallen as 
Peter did ! 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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When Peter lost his pride he found himseff. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


S THE risen Lord sought individuals,—Mary, 
Cleopas, Thomas,—so he sought Peter. After 
the great miracle of the multitude of fishes, he had 
easy access to the fisherman's heart, This is the 
Lord’s seventh appearance,—the third to the dis- 
ciples. 
The incident and dialog are familiar. 
are : 


The points 


1. Love’s expression must be by service. 
my sheep.’’ 


‘* Feed 
It you love me, keep my command- 
ments, and where love is they are not grievous. The 
greatest apostle, as yet, is set to the lowliest work. 
lt is the same work as that of the Sunday-school 
teacher. Both are commissioned by the same King. 

2. Peter was not asked if he had boldness, self- 
sacrifice, vigorous speech, to fit him to do the work 
of the ascended Lord, but had he love. — All else is 
valuable, #ut insufficient. This is necessary. 

3. Peter preserved his natural characteristics. He 
was quite unnecessarily forward to ask about John’s 
destiny (v. 20). 

4. Peter should glorify God by his death. As the 
man born blind gave occasion to manifest the works 
of God in him, so Peter had the prophetic assurance 
that by his death he should glorify God. 

5. To all fishers of men he tells where to cast the 
net. He prepares the school of fishes to be caught. 
He provides refreshment before the caught fish are 
landed. He calls out the essential qualification for 
working as long as life lasts, and then gives a death, 
not of terror, but of glory. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLo. 
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It takes a man with a large heart to feed the little 
sheep. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OVEST thou me more than these? (v. 15.) There 
are degrees in affection, as in obligation. As 

an object of love, God stands always first. No human 
heart is right in which 
a greater adoration. 
your little ‘*chum,”’ 


any other object receives 
You love your dog less than 
your little ‘«*chum"’ less than 
your Uncle Bill, your Uncle Bill less than your father 
and mother, and them (if your heart is right) !ess than 
God. Let us hope that you will never be compelled 
to choose between them, but, if you are, you may not 
hesitate a moment. This seems a hard doctrine, but 
it is true. ‘Three times Jesus pressed it home on 
Peter. If your parents should command you to lie, 
or steal, or swear, or do any evil whatsoever, you 
would have an obligation to God, higher, 


mightier, than to them. 


holier, 
We most love the holiest of 
all, the best of all, and who is that but God? ‘If 
any man come to me, and hate [by comparison, | 
suppose] not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple,’’ said our Lord. 
Train your minds to that great truth. 

Feed my lambs. 
love. 


Love that does not serve is not 
If you are a rosebush, bear roses. 
canary bird, sing. 
country. 


If you area 
If you are a soldier, defend your 
If you are steam, run this engine. 
are fire, warm this room. 


If you 
If you are love, bear bur- 
dens, create happiness, do service. In the kinder- 
garten, when a little child throws its arms around a 
teacher, and says ‘‘I love you,’’ she answers, ‘‘If you 
do, run and shut that door [or do something else] for 
me.’’ And that is right. Call it what else you will, 
but that mushy sentiment which hugs and kisses and 
blarneys, and won't serve, is not love. 

Signifying by what manner of death he should glo- 
rify God (v. 19). When are you going to forget self 
for others? When, O you proud little egotists! are 
you going to stop doing everything to attract atten- 
tion and praise to yourselves, and begin to live in 
such a way as to make every one who sees you say, 
‘* It is Christ who is manifesting himself in that little 
chap’’ ? The soldiers of the old guard forgot their own 
glory in that of Napoleon. 
deeds to 
tion ! 


They did their immortal 
shed luster on his name. Beautiful affec- 
So Paul lived only to 
More beautiful 
More illustrious devotion ! 


Illustrious devotion ! 
reflect glory on Jesus. affection ! 
When this strong, mys- 
terious, sublime self-renunciation seizes us, then shall 
we realize that death itself may be sweet, if we so die 
as to reflect glory upon God. 

Follow me. Perhaps you do not understand all of 
the Bible. Perhaps’ the doctrines of the church do 
bewilder you. Probably you do not see how Jesus 
could be born without having an earthly father, how 
he could be both God and man, how he could die, 
and yet be resurrected. Well, you can at least ‘‘ fol- 
low him.’’ Those two words have carried me through 
the darkest hours of my spiritual life. When the great- 
est problems of theology and religion have confounded 
my intelligence, and I have cried out with all the de- 
spair (though not the cynicism) of Pilate, ‘* What is 
truth ?’’ I have heard those two words ringing through 
the awful silence, ‘‘ ‘Follow me ;’ you can do that.’’ 
Yes, thank God! I can do that. And it is enough. 
The Saviour will never deny you or revile you because 
of your ignorance or your doubt, if you keep setting 
your feet in his footprints. 

What shall this man do? (v. 21.) I think that 
Peter got off with a very mild rebuke indeed. What 
business was it of his what John should do? He had 
enough and more than he could attend to, to look after 
Mr. Peter himself. 
perience. 


At least, that has been my ex- 
We had better stop worrying ourselves 
how our neighbors are going to get to heaven their 
way (provided they are really trying), and watch out 
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lest we stumble into the pit ourselves. I long ago 
stopped bothering about how Baptists and Methodists 
and Catholics and Unitarians were going to reach 
harbor. If 1 can keep my own little craft headed 
toward port, and pick up a poor castaway now and 
then, and give him a ‘‘tow,’’ I think I am in the line 
of duty. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Love ts the test of life. 
‘<P 


The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


Wwrer was Peter doing when he was called to be 

an apostle ? (Fishing.) And when he denied 
Christ ? (Standing by a fire) And fishing and a fire 
were connected with his restoration. Let us see how. 
Why? (By appoint- 
ment, to meet Jesus on a mountain.) While waiting, 
they were fishing. Why? (They had need of the 
fish.) They had no success, but Jesus helped them. 
How? (And two years before he had helped them in 
the same way.) 


The apostles were in Galilee. 


Why did they not recognize jesus at 
once? (It was not light enough, and they were too 
far away.) What Peter's characteristic 
(But he left the rest to get the fish ashore. ) 
Then came one of the most striking of Bible con- 
versations. 


was act? 


Why did Jesus call him Simon rather 
than Peter? (No longer a s:rock.'’) Why did Jesus 
ask him if he loved more than the other disciples ? 
(Because he had just been forward in expressing his 
love.) How does Peter's answer show humility ? 
Why did Jesus repeat the question thrice? (There 
had been three denials.) Why did he vary the form 
of it? What did he mean by ‘‘ feed my lambs’’ 


‘«my sheep'’ ? 


and 
How was this command a full restora- 
tion to apostleship ? (Christ would not tell an unfor- 
given man to do such a thing.) 

What other proof of restoration did Peter receive? 
(The prophecy that he would honor Christ in a mar- 
tyr's death.) Explain the references to girding and 
the stretching forth of hands. (Peter was to be 
stretched out and bound on a cross.) How did Christ 
answer Peter's curiosity as to John's fate? (He refused 
to answer.) Peter had one duty, just to ‘ follow,"’ 
oblivious of all persons and affairs besides. And that 
is our duty too. 

Boston. 
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The great masters are never masters of their ows 
movements. 


<_0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By.A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE did the eyents of this lesson take place? 
How many of the disciples were together at 
that time? When they had eaten, to whom did Jesus 
speak particularly? What was it that Jesus asked 
Peter? Why did Jesus say, ‘‘more than these’’ ? 
(Probably because Peter had said, ‘‘ Alhough all shall 
be offended, yet will not I."’) What was Peter's reply ? 
Then what did Jesus say? How many times did 
Jesus repeat his question to Peter? Why did he ask 
this question three times? (Probably because Peter 
had denied Jesus three times.) Now ask some 
teacher in what way Jesus foretold the manner of 
Peter's death ? What question did Peter ask of Jesus 
relative to John? Give the answer of Jesus to this 
question of Peter's. 
Now put on the board the words, 
Peter,’’ and add the words, 


‘«Jesus asks 
‘*Lovest thou me?'’ 
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Bring out in the review the meaning of each of these 
last three words, and underscore them as you empha- 
size them. Now wipe out the word ‘ Peter,’’ and 





JESUS ASKS 
PETER 
“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


put in its place the words ‘‘Of Us.’’ The response 
on the part « f each scholar in this school to this ques- 
tion is one «! the highest importance. Let some one 
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lead in prayer, asking God's help that we may all be 
able to give the right reply. 
New York City. 


ee 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '"’) 


** How shall I follow him I serve ?"’ Psalm 119 : 57-64. 


“My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art (174 : 43-48.) 
mine.”’ Psalm 116 : 1-8. 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ (aap: 96) 
= ‘ se Psalm 26 : 1-8. 
** Love divine, all love excelling. (35 : 1-5.) 
“ Jesus, like a shepherd, lead us.” Ag 
Jesus, like a shep , lead us, Psalm 23 : 1-6, 
** Jesus, lover of my soul." (29 : 1-4.) 
‘I know I love thee better, Lord." Psalm 63 : 1-8. 
** Hark, my soul, it is the Lord!" (252 : 1-5.) 


<—2e 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Berths Vella Borden, Mass. Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Sanie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabamu 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Topic for the Quarter : The Ever-Living Saviour. 

ll, Lesson Truth: Love for Jesus is Shown by Lov- 
ing Deeds to Others. 

Wl. Golden Text: Lovest thou me ?—John 21: 17. 

IV. Results Sought: 

1. Knowledge that Christ accepts loving 
deeds done to others for his sake as 
done to himself. 

2. Desire to do loving deeds for others for 
Christ's sake. 

3. Consciousness that love should find ex- 
pression, not only in words, but in 
actions. 

V. Starting-Points : 
1. Care of pets for the sake of an absent 
friend. 
Going fishing. 
Review of last lesson. 
A bonfire. 
5. Do you ever tell mother you love her? 


Vi. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. , 

Do you ever get up on your mother’s knee, and, 
putting your arms around her neck, tell her how much 
you love her? I heard a little boy the other day tell- 
ing his mother how much he loved her. He said, 
‘« Mother, I love you a hundred times and a thousand 
times and a million times.'’ But do you know that 
when that boy’s mother would ask him toe do some- 
thing for her, he wasn’t always ready to do it. I 


$Y PY 


wonder how many of you remember the poem we 
learned awhile ago, which begins, ‘‘‘{ love you, 
mother,’ said little John."’ 

As there is no story like an old story, and as this 
poem is particularly suitable for this lesson, we | eprint 
it in full. 

***T love you, mother,’ said little John ; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 

***T love you, mother,’ said Rosy Nell,-— 
* Love you better than love can tell.’ 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 





***T love you, mother,’ said little Fan ; 
* To-day I’ll help you all I can. 
How glad I am that school doesn’t keep !’ 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 

** Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom, 
And swept the floor and dusted the room. 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 

***T love you, mother,’ again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 

Do you suppose that mother guessed 
Which of them realiy loved her best ? ”’ 
2. THE LEsson SrTory. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a man who was with 
Jesus a great deal, and often told him that he loved 
him. His name was Peter. Do you know anything 
about him? Although he often told Jesus that he 
loved him, he did not always show his love by his 
actions. 

The teacher may here briefly review the leading 
points in the lessons on the resurrection. Tell that 
Jesus was soon to go away from them into heaven. 
One day Peter said to the other disciples, ‘« I'm going 
fishing.’’ The others said, ‘‘ We will go too.’’ To- 
gether they went out in a boat, but although they 
fished all night they caught nothing. In the morn- 
ing they saw somebody standing on the shore, who 
asked them if they had caught any fish. They an- 
swered ‘‘No.’’ Then he told them to try again on 
the right side of the boat, and when they put down 
their nets, they caught agreat many fishes. Then they 
knew that it was Jesus, and oh how glad they were to 
see him! When they reached the shore, they found 
that Jesus had made a fire, and had their breakfast 
all ready for them. After breakfast, Jesus said to 
Peter, ‘‘ Peter, do you love me?’’ Peter answered 
‘« Thou kowest that I love thee.'’ Jesus asked Peter 
this same question three times, and, when Peter had 

old him over and over again that he loved him, 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘ Peter, if you really love me, you 
will show your love for me in kind actions for others.’ 
Peter remembered this all the rest of his life, and the 
Bible tells us of many noble, brave, and kind things 
he did to help others. 

3. THe TrRutH EMPHASIZED. 

We boys and girls love Jesus, and sometimes we 
bow our heads in prayer and tell him so, but do 
we show our love for him by our actions? How can 
we show our love for Jesus? One time Jesus said, 
‘* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me."’ 
Let me tell you what one boy did to show his love for 
Jesus. 

The following story is from page 69, ‘‘ Half a Hun- 
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dred Stories for Children,’’ published by The Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The sun was shining brightly one early May morn- 
ing, and little Ted sat on the front doorstep pondering. 

His elbows rested on his knees, and his chubby 
face rested in his hands. Ted was thinking, and, as 
he sat there keeping time with his little foot, he was 
softly singing a kindergarten song... . 

‘« That was such a pretty story that Miss Alice told 
us about the little stream,’’ thought Ted,—‘‘ how the 
little stream went singing on its way as happy as 
could be, watering the grass and the: flowers on 
banks, and the roots of the big trees, and the cows 
and the sheep and the birds, and the little boy who 
came after the cows,—it was such a nice story !"’ 

Pretty soon Ted was aroused from his reverie by 
hearing the milkman ring his bell. Ted ran down 
the steps and up to the wagon in a moment. 

‘Weill, Ted,’’ said Thomas the driver, ‘‘ you 
have come in good time. My leg is so lame with 
rheumatism that I cannot get out of the wagon this 
morning. Will you carry the milk in to Maggie ?’’ 

' «Yes, sir,’ said Ted, and he carried the milk very 
carefully to the kitchen door, where Maggie met him 
with a pitcher in her hand. 

‘« Thomas is lame with rheumatism,’’ said Ted, 
‘*and can’t come in.”’... 

Very soon he saw his little friend, Kittie Culpins, 
coming down the walk, wheeling her baby brother. 
As she went to cross the street, the curbstone was too 
high, and she was not strong enough to get the car- 
riage over. She pushed and she pulled, but it was 
of no use. Ted watched her for some time, and then 
a happy thought popped into his little brown head. 
He ran to Kittie, and he pulled while she pushed, 
and they got the carriage safely over. They walked 
up and down in the bright sunshine for a long time, 
and then Kittie went home, and Ted went to his 
favorite place on the front steps. 

‘« Singing, singing, all the day,’’ sang Ted, as he 
took some marbles from his pocket and counted them 
over. 

He heard a strange noise on the sidewalk, and 
looking up he saw an old blind man, who was very 


much frightened at a wagon which had passed quite. 


close to him as he was crossing the street. The blind 
man had lost his way, and was tapping with his cane 
upon the sidewalk to find out where he was. 

Ted ran down to see what was the matter, and the 
poor old man told him that he had lost his way. He 
wanted to go to North Street, and so Ted took hold 
of his hand and turned him gently around, and the 
old man thanked him kindly. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and Ted ran in with 
a light heart. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth | Love for Jesus is 


Emphasized | Shown by Loving 
Deeds for Others. 








The Lesson ’ 
Story Jesus and Peter. 


Preparation | 1. Do you Ever Tell Mother that you 
for Lesson Love Her? 
Story 2. The Poem, ‘‘ Which Loved Best?”’ 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
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LOVEST THOU ME? - 
SHOW IT 
BY 
-LOVING DEEDS 











1. As the lesson story is told, sketch the lake, the 
beat, and the fire on the shore 
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APRIL 20, 1901 
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2. As the lesson progresses, print the Golden Text 
and other words «s given in the cut. 
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No man can lead till he has learned to love. 
tape 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE appearance of Christ to his disciples on the 
lake shore hinges entirely on his interview with 

Study Peter's character,—daring, impetuous, 
unselfish, warm-hearted, the kind of leader that boys 
love. Christ's relations with him had been so inti- 
mate and peculiar that this scene by the lake brings 
the risen Christ nearer to us than any other of his 
appearances after his resurrection. But, to make this 
impression, you must sympathetically understand 
Peter. Read again of their first meeting (John 1 : 41, 
42), of the kindness of Jesus in Peter's home (Mark 
I: 31, 32); of that other scene near the same shore, 
when Peter confessed Jesus as his Lord (Luke 5 : 
4-11); of Peter's loyalty in trial (John 6 : 66-69); of 
the transfiguration (Luke 9 : 28-36) ; of Jesus’ lesson 
to him on forgiveness (Matt. 18; 21-35); of Peter's 
confession of Christ (Mark 8 : 27-38), and of the scenes 
of the night before the crucifixion, at the supper table, 
in the garden, and in the high-priest’s palace. Think 
on these scenes till Peter stands before you a living 
man. Then you can show your pupils : 

1. How Peter Knew the Risen Christ. Picture 
the scene in the early dawn on the lake,—the seven 
fishermen in the boat, the stranger on the shore, the 
great haul of fish, the exclamation of John, and the 
act of Peter. Show how he must have remembered 
that other time when Jesus had taught them how to 
fish successfully. At that time he had told Peter that 
he would teach him how to catch men. 


Peter. 


Here he was 

telling him how to care for those he had caught. 
Could this be any other than the same Jesus who had 
been crucified? Peter knew his Lord, as we know 
him, not from seeing his face and form, but from see- 
ing his thoughts and feelings. 

2. How the Risen Christ again Taught Peter the 
Motive of Service. Show the meaning of that thrice 
uttered question, ‘‘ Lovestthoume?’’ Recall Christ's 
promises to Peter, his counsels on forgiveness, his 
prayer for Peter (Luke 22 : 32), Peter's denial and his 
remorse and repentance after Christ's look. Explain 
what reason Christ had for loving Peter, what reason 
Peter had for loving Christ, and how his love for 
Christ would move him to love Christ's sheep till he 
would be ready to die for them, as Christ had done. 
Take a look at Peter finding one of Christ's sheep in 
his visit to Cornelius (Acts 10). Show how this 
Christlike love for men because of love for Christ will 
make any one a hero. 

3- How the Risen Christ Taught Peter the Na- 
ture of Service. Peter was going to have opportu- 
nity to do all he had promised to do for Christ, even 
to dying for him (comp. John 13 : 37 with 21 . 18, 
19). Turn to the Acts, and find illustrations of Peter's 
following Christ. Read in the letters of Peter the 
spirit in which he followed Christ (1 Pet. 2: 
3 :8-10; 4: 7-11.) Peter saw and recognized the 
risen Christ because he loved him, trusted him, and 
devoted himself to do Christ's work. Every one who 
follows him will know him as the risen Lord. 


21-25 ; 


Suggestive Questions 
1. Christ’s Appearance to the Seven. Who of 
the twelve apostles were in Galilee after the resurrec- 
tion ? (John 21 : 2.) 
What did they catch ? 
on the shore ? 


Who took them fishing ? (v. 3.) 

Whom did the fishermen see 
Did they know him? Had he ever 
before told the same men how to fish successfully ? 
(Luke 5: 4-10.) Who first thought the stranger on 
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the shore was Jesus? What had Peter done on that 
other occasion when they caught so many fishes? 
(Luke 5 : 8.) What did he now do? How did Jesus 
show the disciples that he was alive again ? 

2. Christ’s Revelation to Peter. When had Jesus 
last seen Peter? (Luke 22 : 61, 62.) What was Jesus’ 
question to Peter now? (v. 15.) When had Peter 
before avowed his love for Jesus? (Luke 22 : 33.) 
Had he any assurance that Jesus would forgive him 
for denying him ? (Luke 22 : 31, 32.) Why did Jesus 
ask Peter to care for his sheep? How did he know 
that Peter loved him? How did he say that Peter 
would prove his love ? (John 21: 18, 19.) What did 
he command Peter to do? What did Peter desire to 
know about John's future? What did Jesus tell him 
about it? How can we know the risen Christ? How 
does he test our love ? 

Boston, 
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It is always easier to be a guide-book than a guide. 


7 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus and Peter 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 21 : 1-24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

This whole chapter is evidently an appendix to the 
Gospei of John. It is clear that verses 30 and 31 of 
chapter 20 formed the original conclusion of the Gos- 
pel. That it is an appendix in no way detracts from 
the value of the chapter, which we could scarcely 
spare from the history of our Lord's relations with his 
followers. 

Bruce calls attention to the ardor with which Peter 
and the rest would naturally have turned for solace, 
as well as for support, to their old and familiar em- 
ployment. It gave a welcome change, a sort of 
holiday, to these men, worn out by the stress and sor- 
row of the preceding days. Possibly, if we put one 
interpretation upon our Lord’s words to Peter (v. 15), 
they had queried more than once that night whether 
tley would not be better off following their unpre- 
tentious and peaceful occupation than assuming the 
burdens of apostolic witness-bearing. Such thoughts 
would not be unnatural under the circumstances. But 
when they saw a lonely figure on the beach, who 
hailed them, told them where to cast their net, and 
watched their haul of many large fishes, and they re- 
alized that again their Master had shown himself to 
them, there was no indecision. They made all haste 
to come to him, and by that eagerness they virtually 
showed that they had chosen, after all, the nobler 
and worthier, if less peaceful, pursuit. They would 
be fishers of men. 

The subsequent interview of Jesus with Peter is very 
touching. ‘‘Simon, son of John, are you perfectly 
sure that you henceforth will cast in your lot with me, 
regardless of all else? Are you adso/utely certain ? 
Now, when in the full vigor of manhood, is the time 
for you to make your choice. 
equally 


Your duty will be 
Zealously build up the church, 
strengthening its members in loyalty and faith. What 
others may or may not do is not a matter of primary 
interest to you. 


plain. 


Do your whole duty."’ 
went to Peter's inmost heart. 


These words 
From that day he was 
an altered man, aggressive as ever, but unswerving 
in his devotion to his Master and the kingdom. 


I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 
mailed free by the Fditor.]} 


Dr. Bruce gives an admirable discussion of this 
memorable scene in chapter 29 of his ‘‘ Training of 
the Twelve,’’—a book which can never lose its value. 
Gilbert, in his ‘* Student's Life,’’ 


contributes slightly 
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to our understanding, as do likewise Dr. ‘Ta; ler, in 
his well-known ‘+ Peter the Apostle’? (chap. 11), and 
Dr. Robinson, in ‘‘ Simon Peter : His Later Life and 
Labors’’ (chap. 19). The articles on Peter in any 
dictionary of the Bible will be worth consulting. 
III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside:ation 


to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. John 27. (1.) Why is this chapter to be termed 
an appendix to the Gospel of John? [Riddle ; § 1.] 
(2.) Is it, for that reason, of inferior value as a record ? 

2. The Return to Galilee. (3.) What various rea- 
sons may be given for this return to Galilee ? 

3. ‘‘1 Goa Fishing.” (4.) Was this impulse, on 
Peter's part, to try his old occupation reprehensible or 
commendable ? , 

4. The Third Manifestation of Jesus. (5.) Was 
there anything significant in the way which Jesus 
chose of making himself known to the weary fisher- 
men? (6.) Was it likely to recall them from the 
momentary satisfaction of the old familiar pursuit to 
the larger opportunities under his leadership ? 

5. His Questions to Peter. (7.) What is the dis- 
tinction which many make between the two meanings 
of ‘‘ love’? [Critical Notes: v.15. McLaren: { 3.] 
(8.) Why was this repeated questioning just what 
Peter needed ? [McLaren: {1.] (9.) What did Jesus 
mean in verse 18? [McLaren : ¥ 6 

6. Jesus and John. (10.) Did our Lord convey 
more, in his words to Peter, than a mild rebuke for his 
ill-timed curiosity ? [McLaren : last ]. 
V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 


Long. ] 
Goss: v. 21. ] 


There are times when relaxation is preparation even 
for Christian workers. 

There is something very attractive and noble in 
Peter's unquestioning 
Jesus. 

The deepest love is ever best rewarded by the 
privilege of service. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


and unreflecting loyalty to 


“ 
Love is the last of life's great lessons. 


<_0 





New Books for Music Lovers 


H ENRY T. 


($1.25) is an additional volume in the Music 


FINCK’S Songs and Song Writers 
Lover's Library. The author has decided opinions of 
his own, which he expresses emphatically and au- 
thoritatively ; in his preface ne admits that in some 
cases they may be wrong, but asserts that, at any rate, 
they are his own opinions, and it may be said that 
singers who have no opinions may safely adopt those 
of Mr. Finck. In the first chapter the history of 
folk-song and art-song is briefly reviewed, and the 
material brought to the time of Bach and Handel. 
The second chapter considers song writers previous to 
Schubert, which includes such composers as Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, etc. The 
next and longest chapter is devoted entirely to Schu- 
bert ; the story of his life and extended notices of his 
songs are given. Then come chapters on German 
song writers after Schubert, Hungarian and Slavic, 
Scandinavian, Italian and French, English and Ameri- 
can, song writers. Many songs are mentioned, but 
the author states that he has not commented on one 
which he has not played over himself. Eight con- 
ventional portraits illustrate the volume, which should 


(** Books and Writers "’ continued on page 253) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, 7 vrovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for —— on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged, 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 254. 


The Indian and the Northwest.—A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth and containing 115 pages of inveresting 
historical data. relating to the settlement of 
Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; Custer’s 


the great 


battle-ground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early p'oneers, and 
Price, 


Mailed, postage prepaid, 


a copy should be in every library. 
§0 cents per copy. 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. Knis- 
22 Fifth Chicago, Ill. 


kern, Avenue, 


$50.00 to California aid Back this Sum- 
mer. -—An illustrated bock, which will be of 
much interest to all who are expecting to 
take advantage of the low rates to California 
this summer, at the time of the Epworth 
League Convention, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in July, has just been issued by the 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Much valu- 
is given relating to the 


able information 


state, variable routes, etc. The rate via this 














Then and Now 


The Vocalion Organ 
for Sunday-Schools 














VENTY odd years ago the paper for a week’s 

edition of The Youth’s Companion used to be 
brought to the office on a wheelbarrow, and it 
was not a full wheelbarrow-load, either. The 
paper for the edition of April 18, 1901,—The Com- 
panion’s Seventy-fifth Birthday Number,—will be 
drawn on seventeen two-horse drays, ten rolls of 
paper on each dray, and each roll weighing seven 
hundred and fifty pounds—a total of nearly 130,000 
pounds of paper for this single week’s edition. 





Wis pianos for Sunday-schools 
are useful to mark rhythm, they 
are not to sustain voices, and as an ac- 
companiment to singing are entirely 
without the stimulating, enthusing 
quality which is found in a good organ 
tone. By good ‘‘organ’’ tone, we 
mean, not that of the reed organ, but 
the vibrant, carrying tone of the 
church organ. 


Mr. Lawrence Russell, choir-master 
of Christ Episcopal Church, Canton, 
N. Y., says: 

** The Vocalion Organ is remark- 
able in its power of sustaining the 
voice and preventing the flattins; which 
is so usual in young voices,’’ 

Prices of Sunday -schoo: styles, 
$225.00 to $525.00. A postal card 
will obtain our full illustrated Cata- 
logue (K). 





The Vocalion Organ Co., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 








Ghe YOUTH’S 
COMPANION | 


Will publish the following noteworthy contributions 
in the issue of April 18th: 


THE ESSENCE OF HEROISM ° Theodore Roosevelt, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


THE IDLE MINUTE BOOK ° ° e Mary E. Wilkins. 
SOME REMNANTS ° ° ° ° Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


Sheldon Stoddard. 
Lewis B. Miller. 


HOW THE SQUIRE’S CC. UT WAS WON . 
PANTHERS IN THE CO1 "ON-FIELD . 


The above makin, about half the contents of the 
iss; 1e—the first of 


Its Seventy-Fifth Year 


Sample Copy of this issue sent to any address Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 























line will be only $50.00 for the round trip 

from Chicago, with corresponding rates from 

other points, 

had free 

Kniskern, 
° 


Copy of this book may be 
upon application to Mr. W. B. 
22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Pocket Map of China,.—Latest indexed 














map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 


of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
and other valuable information relating to | 
Copy mailed on receipt of 
by W. B. Kniskern, 


Chicago, Ill. 


present crisis. 


two cents in postage, 
22 Fifth Ave., 





Without Cost to the 
Sunday - School 


Send for our plan, showing schools how to 


procure our latest and best song book. 

The Service of Praise, by J. Lincoln 
Hall, Irvin H. Mack, and ©. A. Miles. Ab- 
solutely without cost to the school. Not an 
advertisingscheme /¢ will pay to write 


HALL-MACK CO., Publishers, 
1020 Arch Street. Philadelphia 


SACRED SONGS 


Nos. 1 and 2 Combined 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbin 


430 NEW AND MOST USEFUL POPULAR 
HYMNS AND TUNES OF THE DAY. 


The Strongest, Most Satisfactory Collection now 














offered for SUNDAY-sCHOOLS, YounG Propie’s, and 
Mip-weexk Meerincs. $45.00 per 100. Sample, 
post free, 45 cents. 

The Biglow & Main Co., New York and parr 


GEMS: 


ye 100 N.W. MUSIC CO. ,190 Walnur 


- g helps. 
ot ranonsy 2one aa MAEM aR 59s | MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia | 








‘ MUSIC 

CHILDREN’S DAY “The OXFORD 

Our newest Children’s Day Service for Sunday- TEACHER’S 
schools, entitled ** LOVE DIVINE,’’ by Adam Geibel BIBLE 
and R. Frank Lehman, is full of choicest and most 
beautiful carols, choruses, recitations, exercises, etc. IS THE BIBLE PAR 
5 cents per copy; or with three former issues for 10 EXCELLENCE OF 
cents ; $4.00 per hundred, prepaid anywhere. THE WORLD.” 





Christian Nation, 


Nov. 10, 1899. 
Of all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Or you can find a large number of carols and 
choruses for Children’s Day (as well as Christmas, 
Easter, and Rally Day) in our new Twentieth Century 
Hymn Book for Schools, entitled ‘*‘ UPLIFTED 
VOICES," eclited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank 
Lehman, assisted by a host of superintendents, choris- 
ters, and State Sunday-school officials. 30 cents for a 
returnable examination copy ; $25.00 per hundred. 
Specimen pages free. Write for special plan for pro- 
curing these books without drawing on your Sunday- 
school treasury. 


GEIBEL and LEHMAN, Publishers, 
1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 


Now is the Time 


To make preparations for a special service for 











1901 —— HALL-MACK CO.’S——1901 
Children’s Day Services 
Better and brighter than ever 
Time of Beauty 
Perfume of Flowers 
The Coronation 


Music by J. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, Maurice A. 


Send ro cents in 
stamps for samples 
of the three. 


5 r | Clifton, and others. Attractive exercises, recitations, 
H | L D R I N D y processionals, recessionals, etc. Solos, duets, 
choruses. Complete in every detail. $4.00 per hun- 


In the following list you will find some of the must 
original and attractive services ever published : 
ipavecty Building, 7 Single copy, 5c. 


dred, ae vr Single copies, 5 cents each 
Ald MACK CO., Publishers, 
1020 teh Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





appy Children er dozen, i. 
Banhine, Birds, and Flowers, | Wi; hinaitd-&. | ~ CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
Porwa s prepaic 
p Samples of the above, 10 Five different samples, including a four months’ 
For 2sc. you will receive samples of the above | ¢riai subscription to Red Letter 
services ood a year’ s subscription to The Tullar- 


ak a magazine 
which furnishes program material for the various 

yh - days of the year,—all on receipt of ten cents. 
Hope a ie 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Meredith Co.’s Quarterly and The Sunshine 
Serial (bi-monthly) 


108 Washington St. Telos torading, 1 sh Ave. 
New ork. 


It’s now time to think 
of Children’s Day. Preparation will be 


made easy and pleasant if you will send five 


TELLS WEY. 
Found-y Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





cents for a copy of our sample packet con- CHURCH BELLS CHIMES 
taining copies of our latest and best services eS hoo and PEALS 
for Children's Day— Rejoice Evermore uperior Get our price 
and Onward Go—besides other interest- MoSHANE SELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore.tad. 





ing 

















B. & B. 


Cottons for waists 


Noted all over America as a store for 
pretty cottons—and right now the showing 
is exceptional—variety, character of styles, 
newness, prices—-all that helps you to the 
best, for less money. 
Get samples—make 
prove it. 

Madras Ginghams in great assortment— 
10c., 12%c., 15c. 
Imported Madras, 


goods and prices 


20c., 2§c., to finest, 
5c. 

Silk Madras, 35c., 65c., 75c. 

New Cheviots—1I5c. to 45c. 

Fine French Percales—15§c. to 2§¢. 

White Goods Fancies for waists and Men’s 
Negligée Shirts, 15c. to 65c. 
Altogether, over 2,000 new styles of shirt- 
waist goods, 

Superb collection of fine Dress Cottons— 
dainty effects for gowns, 1§c. to 60c., and 
on up to $2.00. 

Samples, with prices, will help you to find 
out something decidedly to your advantage. 

Say what you want samples of—colors and 
prices. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


This Refrigerator, $8.95 


$8.96 buys this solid oak Re 


frigerator, measures 50 in. hi 
24 in. long, 18 in. deep ; retails for 
$io.00.§ 7. 





iy 4 bu —_ of 


Mississippl Wage saan ng 
on an equal 

Our General Cantague No. 99 
contains thousands of bargains 
like the above, tells about every- 
thing to eat, use and wear, and 
contains 480 » size ae 
in. Each book costs ~ P. 2 
copy to print and mail. 
Sh a copy and you deduct these 
trom 2 sow Se first order of 














95, Freight P: ti “00. this way: f 
ulius Hines n, om Md. pt. 215 
THE “CLEAN, CUT” CAKE TIN 


produces a pertech perfect cake. Is — Fy 
quality tin with a fiat, thin knife, 
securely riveted in center and et 
tim. Simple and durable. Agente 
for sample. 
manufacturers of 
Pure Aluminum, Secteh , Grantce and Tin Ware 
in the ay" Address De; 0 
HMOUSEKHULL NOVELTY WO xs. 26 am u., 
or mow by Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 





THE, GENWINEMENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, h ie Rest re bells in the wry 








CHURCH Fianitone RGEISSLER seri 


Meneely & Co., Waterviici, West Troy P. O., 






















































































(“ Books and Writers”’ continued) 
be in the hands of every earnest student 
of song. 

The appearance of a second volume 
of the writings of Camille Bellaigue, 
Musical Studies and Silhouettes ($1.50), 
translated by Ellen Orr, is a welcome 
addition to the literature of music. Un- 
which treated 
exclusively of musicians, the present one 
is composed almost entirely of essays 
upon musical subjects. 
Music’’ 


like the former volume, 





A strong serial story 
of business life, by 


Merwin-Webster 


Authors of The Short Line War 


How Bannon built the two 
million bushel elevator against 
time and trouble in sixty days; 
broke the great wheat corner, 
and won the girl. One of the 
many serial stories that regu- 


*« Sociology in 
is the subject of the first essay, 
followed by one on ‘‘ Realism and Ideal- 
}ism in Music."’ 
| extended. 





These are both quite 
The next essay, ‘‘ Beethoven 
| and his Nine Symphonies,"’ is inspired 
| by Sir George Groves’s exhaustive book 


on this subject. A talk upon ‘Italian 








| Symbolic Operas’’ the author gives a 
|study of ‘‘Der Freischiitz,"’ ‘‘ Robert 
le Diable,’’ and ‘‘ Tannhauser."’ 


EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 











An in- 
A finely illustrated and printed weekly 


magazine, full of interesting articles by quiry into the Italian sources of Gluck’s 
pee rot he Benjamin aes Fag ‘‘Orpheus’’ and a short essay upon 
17: has continued uninterrupted for ” 


178 years, and now a circulation of ‘The Erotic in Music 


are followed by 
ever 300,000 copies weekly. 


the silhouettes, twelve in number, quite 








These books contain a series of famous ar- master. 
ticles for young men which appeared in the 
, written by such well-known men = 
ex-President Cleveland; Senator Beveri 
former Senator John J. baoalie Harlow 


Some of the usual portraits, 
which one grows tired of seeing, are used 


as illustrations. 


Hi nbothom, of Marshall ield & C _ 

Ch Robert Ogden, of & Con Walter Rowlands, who adds the sub- 
make: A and — : a - he Li fF: -M 
AGENTS make more money with the Post than title, Scenes in the Lives of Famous Mu- 
—S ReRacadsaectunpl. sicians, to his book, Among the Great 


The Ourtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Masters of Music ($1.50), has conceived 
the idea of presenting reproductions of 














thirty-two famous paintings which rep- 


resent either some musician or some 


musical event, and writing around these 


an account of the musician, giving at 
the same time a brief notice of the artist. 
| The result is a book of perhaps a little 
+more than passing interest to the musi- 





cal reader, without, however, any special | 
The first sketch, 
the legend of St. Cecilia, illustrated by | 
Raphael's picture, serves as an appropri- 
ate introduction. 


Best-in-the-world Sample-copies free 


Magnificently 
Miustrated » # 
Bri¢ght- Clean | In some cases more | 
& Interesting | than one picture illustrates the composer, 
—Bach has three, Handel two, Mozart | 
T5cts. per annum.Circulation 235,000. 


and Beethoven each four. 
DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 


36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 


value to the student. 


The musicians proper 
then follow, beginning with Palestrina, 
ending with Liszt. 





In the series of beautiful little vol- | 
umes published under the title of The 
Music Lover's Series, Henry C. Lahee | 
contributes a work on Famous Pianists 
of To-Day and Yesterday ($1.50 and 
$3.50), similar his 
| previous works on violinists and singers. 
The opening chapter gives a brief review 

of the development of the piano, with 
contain New Helps, 350 Hl- | notices of eminent performers prior to 
lustrations, New Concord- 


ance, New Maps. | Beethoven. The subject is then pur- 
Helps are just what Sunday-s< hool teachers | 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


in construction to 








want. The Wustrations are from recent photo- | sued chronologically down to the pres- | 

graphs. ince is the most complete yet | . ‘ 

roduced. mee are specially engraved from the | ent, a concluding chapter being devoted | 

atest surveys, and have thorough eg ‘ “ eo P | 
nda sibies hool Times sa ‘The Nelson | to ‘‘Women as Pianists. There is a/| 

Teacher's Bible is of high gra nie ** The work a . 

is excellent.’ All styles and prices. For sale by all | chronological table and an ample index. 


booksellers, or send for cata’ THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
DAY, BIBLE gy EE 


a5 p7] ear. Cir- 
6,000 month 


ree. Write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Editor,” Chris. ai >. Centon, Mo. 


Ten portraits, some of them excellent, 
are used as illustrations. 

Aubertine Woodward Moore's vol- 
ume, entitled For My Musical Friend | 
($1.25), is a collection of essays which | 


have appeared at various times in various 











” In ordering goods, or in making inquiry ¢ comcern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


larly appear in Music’’ and Verdi's last two operas, 
| «*Othello’’ and ‘ Falstaff,’ is of equal 
THE SATURDAY | interest. Under the title of ‘Three! 


| purpose is to’ furnish a useful guide to 


| for study. 


| dix B concludes the work with a concise 


The Satu Evening Post sent to any | brief, but at the same time sharply de- 
an of Only 28e. Tile cise teetden | lineating some artistic or personal char- | 
two books: The Making ot 4 gach of the TF | acteristic of an acknowledged musical 
and “The Young Man and the World.” 


| Made Practical ($1.25) may claim atten- 


Alexander Brown, D.C.L. $a. aie y 
French Academy, The. By Leon H. Vincent. 4 
é Gregory’s 
| Great Nations of To-Day, The. By Alonzo 
‘Trévier Jones. Paper, 25 cents. 
Laurie Vane. By Molly Elliott Seawell. §r. Seed 
Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By Milli- : 


| Sundav-School 


periodicals, now revised and put in book | 
form, Practical in purpose, the author 
states that they are intended to indicate 
how the rational methods applied to-day 
in other branches of learning may be 
brought to bear on the music lesson, how 
reckless waste of time and effort may be 
avoided, and how music may gain its 
rightful place as a beneficent influence 
in daily life. The titles of some of the 
essays—‘‘ Mind, Muscle, and Music,’ 
‘*Rational Methods of Music Study,’’ 
‘The Technique that Endures,’’ 
to Memorize Music,’’ 


‘* How 





etc. —sufficiently 
indicate the character of the contents. 
The book is well worth earnest considera- 
tion. 


Cuthbert 
The 


is the highest grade, most 
economical and most satis- 
factory kitchen and laun- 
dry soap. 





H. Cronk’s little pamphlet 
Works of Anton Rubinstein 
(paper, 40 cents) almost errs in being too 


on 





Made by 


:: 
concise ; one would like to know more, | & . 
which one suspects the author might | § B. 2 Babbitt, New York. 
easily tell. However, he states that his) & 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
Rubinstein’s works, and to promote an oS: orate a 
increased appreciation. It is with this 
aim that he yives a list of some of the 
finer works only, suggesting some of these 
A short notice of Rubin- 
stein's songs, a longer notice of his style 
and method, a brief consideration of his | 
individuality, invention, and creation, 
are followed by asummary. Appendix A 
tells of the Rubinstein literature, Appen- 
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THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you Ab- 
solute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycl- 
ing. Fits any wheel. 
Your wheel always 
under control. Secur- 
ity on bills. A luxury 
on the level. You 

Ride 50 Miles, but 
Pedal only 3 

Miles. 100,000 


biographical notice. 
Among the recent text-books on har- 
mony, that of Mr. Boise on Hasmony | 


satisfied riders last 
i j a ‘ . year. Sold by all deal- 
tion, if for no other reason than that of SS beatin, 
conciseness. The author is an Ameri- 


ECLIPSE MFG. CO. 


can who has been teaching for some 3D AVE., ELMIRA, Ki. Y. 


years in Berlin. There is no end to 
books on this subject, and each teacher, 
asa rule, has his own peculiar ideas. In 
his aim for directness, and in earnest- 
ness, the author is entitled to a considera- 
tion of his method of presenting the sub- 
ject. 























sample 1901 Bicycle. BEST MAKES 
1901 Models, $10 to $i8 
°99 & '00 Modeis, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


$8 00 68. Gren Sek Gone 


at balf destory 
o 


<20 


Books Received 
April 4 to April 12 


ay ba for our Bargaim 
and Special Offer. dress Dept. 41 K 
Corneille. By Leon H. Vincent. §$r. MEAD OYOLE oo., Ohleage 


English Poli.ics in Early Virginia History. By 














cent Garrett Fawcett. $1. 











; > " ; For nearly half a century Gregory’s Mar- 

Maryland Manor, A. By Frederic Emory. eaghead Seed. om bendreds Gf thousand of 
$1.50. forme, have been a synonym for purity, 
i < : > C aze reshness, and honest dealing. The origi- 

= Nell. By George C. Hazelton, Jr. nal head of the firm still continues to care- 
$1.50. 


7 guard their fine reputation. and is annu- 
selling to tens of thousands of their 


Modern German Bay yl. high quality of seed he 


Literature. By Benjamin 






W. Wells, Ph.D. $1.50. sold the fathers. Our new Vegetable and 
On Peter's Island. By Arthur R. Ropes and jower talogue now ready - to 
Mary E. Ropes. $1.50. ann tye (WL MY . 


novelties of the 
season are honestly bed. 


5.3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 





Philosophy of Religion in England and America, 
The. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Religious Use of Imagination, The. 
Johnson. $1. 








50. | 
By E. H. | 


Shoemaker’ s Best Selections for Readings and Be eee Hee A on Boy 
Recitations. Number 26. Compiled by Mrs. | A ing Rose Catalogue of America—free 
rs > > 7 > . On request. Deser!bes 700 different va- 

J]. W. Shoemaker. Cloth, 50 cents: paper, ND Getiener enw Ge Gale et 

30 cents. @annot be had elsewhere. Alion own 

| Son of Amram, The. By the Rev. G. Monroe poste. Beserins afi ether Sateatin 





flowers. Also free on request, sample 
y of the leading Floral Magarine— 


The DINGEE & CONARD 00, 
West Greve, Pa. 


Rovee. $1.50. 


Illustrated Bible, Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, The. Cloth, 












75 cents ; French morocco, $1.20 and $1.40. 
Vengeance of the Mob, The. By Sam A. Ham- om Pach 
ilton. $x. $50 00 iw CASH 
Wavs of the Service, The. By Frederick Pal- = = PRIZES 
mer. $1.50 
Will and the Way, The. By Susan M. Belser. 
fr. 2s. 
With Porter in the Essex. By James Otis. 


$1.50. 
Young Consul, 
£1. 5c. 





The. By William Drysdale. | 
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Che Simday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 20, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.’” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either. to 
75 ets. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


*, 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
. less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a club such additional 
subscriptions to e xpire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
maiied, separately, at the rate of 
are §. .00 ot 75 cots a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
Addressed without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enong oy ta of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexaméine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


How Papers 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Tienes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postai Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

Vor Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the | 
paper to be mailed direct irom Philadelphia to the ‘sub- 
scribers, 

‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
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PEARLINE lasts longer. I 
saves clothes from wear an 
tear—keeps them and you look 
ing ffesh and new. PEARLI 
economy is known to millio 
of women. Ask about it. The 
will say—better than soap 
ordinary washing powders. 63 
Recommend the 


Hu h Mac Rae 7% Cumulative Pre- 


°? Bankers. ferred Stocks of Cot- 
vs ton Mills in the 


Investment South for safety and 
Securities for satisfactory in- 


terest returns. 
Wilmington, N. C.| rvite correspondence 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
22 years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: ‘‘ Since r892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia 


" 7 a “Card Press, $5 
Larger, $18 

. Own Money saver, 

maker. Type set- 

ting easy; rules 

sent. rite for 

Books, catalog, presses, 


. r, &c., 
Newspaper. wvincrory. 











































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Best in quality—largest in quanti 
does its work quic 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF «RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 





S 
N STOVE 


ak >) eS 


at with a cloth—makes no dust— 


ly, easily and effectively. 














treat 
the 


appetite 
to a pleasing 
variety. 








Four of 
the 
baker’s 
best 





























O SECURE individual subscriptions to 
The Sunday ‘School Times. A rare 
opportunity to increase your income 
in a way that will greatly benefit the 

Sunday-school teachers of your neighborhood, 
The Publishers will be glad to send full infor- 
mation about the plan to any who will take 
advantage of the opportunity. Thousands now 
subscribe at the one-dollar individual subscrip- 
tion rate, — thousands more can readily be 
secured, Will you try it? 












The Sunday School Times Company 


1031 Walnut Street 


2 ## Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Ballt on the oe latest lines, from genuine 
pit sar ed ger, finest full ball bearings, ha 
I F 


eenlekeled, 


ed 
of Order sieter.. 
saving cf $10.00 te a ony MA 


Rofo: Santen WetDDEESS, ristte ROEBU 


qusthioand.cusend 
, SEND NO MONE’ sae’ 7 Sas 
wi er 7 


bt pow pad Comte S EXTRA on 


is cane ab pei as HL EbGEME, <'8 : ier 


You ae Frame it aves your ane ex- 


= erica $l. T6 ian 


eba 
be to TS conte for 500 — 


pot 


written binding guarantee. 

nodsore arch crown, Ear a hachore rame, finest 
oo maroon, neatly 
and tools. 


crown. Enarseied in bi 
ghest grade 
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ica & c0., CuigAGd. » ALL. 


ERES AT ONG ON 













Convention Calendar 
State Sunday-School Conventions 





Southern California, at Ios Angeles .April 16-1 
West Virginia, at Moundsville — . April 16-1 
Northern California, at Sacramento. April 23-2 
Delaware, at Milford . .... . April 25, < 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. . April 29 to May 
Montana, at Billings . . April 30 to May 


South Dakota, at Parkston . .. . . Mayt- 
Wyoming, at Laramie... ... .Maya2, 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs . . . May 7- 
Tennessee, at Jackson . . .... . May 7-1 
Washington, at Seattle . . .. . . May 10-1 
Kansas, at Topeka... .... . May 14-1/ 
ta 
Summer Work in the 
Moody Schools 

At Northfield 


HE work at Mr. Moody's school: 

goes on with undiminished vigor 
Mount Hermon School, the institutior 
for young men which he establishe:! 
across the river from his home at North 
field, announces a spring and summ«e 
session to be held May 1 to August 20. 
This school is not meant especially fc 
the training of Christian workers, but 1 
give a good Christian education to bo 
and young men of earnest purpose bi 
smali means. All subjects that are re 
quired to train young men for college «: 
| for life are taught, but Bible study i. 
made a central feature in the entire 
course. During this summer term there 
will be unusual opportunities for Bibl« 
study. Such teachers as Presiden: 
Weston of Crozer Seminary, Dr. A. I. 
Schauffler, Professor Wilbert W. White. 
the Rev. C. I. Scofield, and the Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, will spend from one t: 
two weeks each at the school, and gi: 
the students daily Bible courses. Thi. 
is arare opportunity for young men iv 
any line of work whose usefulness migh' 
be greatly increased by such a term o. 
study. 

The expenses for the summer term 
covering board and tuition for sixtee: 
weeks, are fifty dollars. Full inform: 
tion can be obtained, from the Princip: ! 
ef the Mount Hermon School, at Moun 
Hermon, Massachusetts. 


At Chicago 

The summer course in Bible Study 
Music, and Practical Christian Work 
which has been a feature of The Mood, 
Bible Institute during the past four years 
will be held again this coming season 
The Rev. Dr. James M. Gray, of Boston 
will be superintendent, and associate«: 
with him will be N. Fay Smith, Professo: 
of English Bible at Mount Hermon 
Sct.vcol, Mount Hermon, Massachusetts ; 
the Rev. William Evans of Rogers Park, 
Iflinois ; and other Bible teachers, in 
addition to the regular staff of the Insti- 
tute. In past years the advantages thus 
offered have been seized by many pas 
tors, students on vacations, etc. They 
who are desirous of hearing further abou! 
the coining season please acdress R. A 
Torrey, Superintendent, 80 _ Institut 








Place, Chicago. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


May 5, 1901. Decision of Character. 
Rev. 3 : 14-16; Prov. 4 : 23-27. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The value of purpose (Dan. 1 : 8-17). 
TUES.—Guidance in judgment (Psa. 25: 


I-10). 

WED.—How character speaks (John 18: 
38-40 ; 19 : 1-6). 

THURS.—Decision colors character (Psa. 
27 : I-9). 

FRI.—Destiny from decision (Deut. 30: 
15-20 ; Prov. 16 : 25). 


SAT.—The supreme choice (1 Kings 18 : 21 ; 
Luke 12 : 22-29). 











sé 


HAT went ye out to see ?’’ Jesus 


once asked the people, when | 


speaking to them of John the Baptist. 
‘*A reed shaken by the wind ? 
clothed That was 
just what John was not,—a vacillating, 
feeble man. And that was what Jesus 
There was no nervous excite- 


A man 
in soft raiment ?’’ 


was not 
ment, no restless purposelessness, in the 
ministry of Jesus. He spoke a firm, 
positive message that never altered or 
wavered, that sought no escape in indefi- 
niteness or uncertainty, but was straight- 
forward and plain. He was equally 
strong and decisive in his life. He set 
his face like a flint to go to Jerusalem. 
His disciples tried to deter him in vain. 
He never gave up a plan, amended a 
project, bowed to any influence or oppo- 
sition. He was the Rock of Ages. 


% 


And what he was he sought to make 
his disciples and all men, for he coveted 


all men as his disciples. ‘‘ Thou art 
Simon,’’ he told one of his followers, 
‘««Thou shalt be rock.’’ He expressed 


from heaven to John on Patmos his ab- 
horrence of lukewarmness, of irresolu- 
tion, of indecisiveness. He could not 
abide it ; The double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways, 
men who ought to be mature, tossed as 
children to and fro with every wind of 
doctrine, all the wobbling weaknesses of 
insincerity and half-heartedness, Jesus 
despises now as he condemned them 
when he was here. 


a4 


This decision is an attribute of the 
whole character. 
speech only, or of will, or of judgment. 
It is the whole man set solidly in the 
right, and immovable there. What Zeba 
and Zalmunna said to Gideon is true 
always of character,—‘‘ As the man is, 
so is his strength."’ Christ wants, not 
one quality strong and superior, but the 
whole man a man. And that character 
is good which is compactly knit, builded 
truly, each part fitting rightly into the 
other parts, and all obedient to the cen- 
tral sovereignty, so that when it says 
‘* Do,’’ the whole man leaps to do, so 
that it will always say ‘‘ Do,’ 


he cannot now. 


* when it 
ought, and, when it ought, ‘‘ Do not.’’ 
There is nothing arbitrary about decis- 


It is not a matter of | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


| ion of character. Purpose is not caprice. 
The true man will never be positive and 
| assertive just for the sake of being or 
appearing so. He is a meek and gentle 
man, kind andtender. Heshrinks from 
hardness. That is the peril of decisive- 
We try to be strong and firm, 
and we bend over too far, and are rigid 
and repellent ; or, even if we truly are 
kind and gentle, people gain, from our 
attempt to be truly strong, the impression 
that we are unsympathetic and severe. 
But because it is hard for us to be and 
do right, we cannot get excused from the 
attempt. 


ness, 





And Jesus, who can make us 
rock, can yet keep us from stony-hearted- 
ness. 

If a man is fixed in evil by his de- 
cisiveness of character, his decision is 
not a blessing to him. 


Purpose is ad- 
mirable when. it is good purpose. De- 
liberateness and firmness to choose and 
to serve evil is horrible. . We do the best 
thing when we choose the best, and then 
| unswervingly follow it. A weak saint is 
better than a strong sinner. Even though 
we may not be as decided and unswerv- 
ing in serving Christ as we wish we were, 
it is better to serve, him so than not to 
serve him at all. 


But the best thing is to choose Christ 
with clear decision, and then to follow 
him undeviatingly, our eyes looking 
right on, and our eyelids looking straight 
betore us, walking with level step, and 
turning not to the right hand or to the 
left. This was what Paul did as he 
fought his good fight and kept the faith, 
And Daniel was this type of man. Are 
we? Let us be. 


** Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone, 
Dare to have a purpose true, 
Dare to make it known.”’ 








It Slugs Hard 
Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser 


* ‘*Let your coffee slave be denied his grog at 
its appointed time! Headache—sick stomach 
—fatigue like unto death, I know it all in my- 
self, and have seen itin others. Strange that 
thinking, reasoning beings will persist in its 

se,’ says Charles Worrall of Topeka, Kansas. 

He says further that he did not begin drink- 
ing coffeé until after he was twenty years old, 
and that slowly it began to poison him, and 
affect his hearing through his nervous system. 
He would quit coffee and the conditions would 
slowly disappear, but ‘‘one cold morning the 
smell of my wife's coffee was too much for me, 
and I tooka cup. Soon I was drinking my 
regular allowance, tearing down brain and 
nerves by the daily dose of the nefarious con- 
coction. 

‘Later I found my breath coming hard, and 
frequent fits of nausea, and then I was taken 
down with bilious fever. 

‘Common sense came to me, and I quit cof- 
fee and went back to Postum. I at once began 








to gain, and have had no returns of my bilious 
symptoms, headaches, dizziness, or vertigo. 

“‘I now have health, bright thoughts, 
added weight, where before there was invalid- 
ism, the blues, and a skeleton-like condition of 
the body. 

‘* It would be hard to tell how highly I value 
Postum. 

‘*My brother, Prof. Harvey Worrall, quit 
coffee because of its effect on his health, and 
uses Postum Food Coffee. He could not stand 


and | 





































Quake 


LEADS TO 
HEALTH 


Distinctly Good to Eat. 


Quaker Oats is more nourishing than wheat 
foods or meat. It has more Fat, more Protein 
and more necessary Mineral Matter than wheat 
foods. More Carbohydrates than meat. 


It is better balanced than any other food. Being the most popular, 
it is often imitated. The genuine Quaker Oats is sold in 2-lb. packages 
only. Every package has the Quaker Figure in a white panel. Refuse 

others. 


Cook it Right. Directions on Package. 











OVER THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





Epworth League Excursionists 


attending the Biennial Epworth League Convention at San Francisco, Cal 
18-21, will naturally desire to see the grandest scenery en route. This is assured 
by selecting the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, ‘THE SCENIC LINE OF 
THE WORLD," which traverses the most picturesque scenery to be found on 
the continent. This is the only road which offers 


Two Separate Routes Through the Rocky Mountains 
Tickets reading over the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. may be used either via its 
main line through the Royal Gorge, Leadville, over ‘Tennes- 
see Pass, through the Cafion of the Grand River, and Glenwood 
Springs; or via the line over Marshall Pass and through the 
Black Cajfion of the Gunnison, wm thus enabling the tourist to use 
one of the above routes going @ and the other returning. The rate 
via this route is the same as v/a all others. To get the full benefit 
of the trip you should lay your plans in advance, and to enable 
you to do so attractive illustrated 2 pamphlets will be furnished free 
upon application to 

S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, DENVER, COLORADO. 


.» July 











ON THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


DENVER G&G RIO GRANDE R. R. 








the nervous strain while using coffee, but keeps 
well on Postum. 

**Miss Fantz I know personally has been 
incapable of doing a day's work while she was 
using coffee. She quit it, and took up Postum, 
and is now well, and has perfectly steady 


| nerves,”’ 











an Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Was _you open to Conviction? Would you sy to see a list of the churches 
oS eedend know the satisfaction it gives ? 

. ite aie book—it tells all about it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 23, . N.Y. 
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THE 
MAID. 
SPOT- 
Less 
TOWN, 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept ete ny A clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a) 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











Three-fourths the Time Saved 


One hour counts for little in hand embroidering. It 
is tedious and tiresome, yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal 
Embroiderer 


saves the eyes and 
nerves, and does the 
work more perfectly 
and in one-fourth the 
time. It is a simple 
little device, which 
makes every stitch 
correct ; works in an 
fabric using embroid- 
ery silk or cotton ‘* 
was invented in 1g00. 
The only instrument 
which does success- 
fully all and more than claimed for it. 
We will send one Ideal Embroiderer, with full in- 
structions for using, and a full set of the latest stamp- 
ing patterns. Also a beautiful book, containing 
Colored Plates of Embroideries and other designs, etc. 
All these by mail for $1.00. Agents wanted 

THE IDEAL SUPPLY CO, 
Dept. Y, Monadnock Bidg. Chicago, Il, 


SEND To 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


or illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


<6 Sito § 











The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. 


Ready Cooked Food 


A Great Convenience for Housekeepers 


Two young ladies in a certain city are em- 
ployed down town, and rent a small flat, where 
they do light housekeeping. Frequently they 
are invited out evenings, and the subject of 
meals is a puzzler. 

Of late they have solved the problem by 
keeping some nice rich milk or cream conveni- 
ent, and a package of dry crisp Grape-Nuts 
near by. 

In thirty seconds the meal is ready, and it is 
a most fascinating meal, too, for the creamy 


taste blends with the peculiar delicate sweet of 






tour-motion feed, very light running, 
sewing-machine made. It comes in a 
cabinet, as illustrated. Oak cabinet is beautifully finished, highly polished, 
elaborately finished throughout. 


AT $11.25 WE FURNISH THIS SEWING-MACHINE | 
i aqpesoorion, including 1 quilter, 2 screwdrivers, 6 bob- se Gataenseees gives y 


kage the a) 
and a complete instruction book, which makes everythin, re RM NE 


ut previous ex nce can operate the machine a: once. For]! 

xtra, we furnish, in addition to the regular accessories men-| $11-25, in the handsome 5-drawer 
ned, the following special attachments: « ¢ d-cutter, 1 braider, | 470P head oak cabinet illustrated. 
1 binder, 1 set of plain hemmers, different widths up to %ths of an inch. 


SEWING-MACHINE DEALERS 










END NO MON 


Our 


ar 





other houses at $20.00 to § 
buy from your dealer at home at 
ever saw or heard of, pay our railr 
OUR SPECIAL FPER 
months’ trial in Y own 
day you are not satisfied. 


OUR $11.25 NEW QUEEN fewine. 


is coyered abing 20 year guaran- 
tee, made by one Pie best sewing-ma- 

makers in America, has every new and 
up-to-date improvement, high-arm, positive 
any work that can be done on any 
utiful solid antique oak, drop-head 





f 








ies, 1 cloth-guide and screw, 1 oil-can filled with oil, 
so plain that even 


PRICE, $11.25 Give 


ome, and we will return your $11.25 any 


cut this advertisement 
out and send to us, and 
we will send you this 
Drop-Head, Cabinet, New Sowing Moctine by ete, 
* ’ ime, Dy freight, 

\ OD. subject to pathe A. gy can examine it at your near- 
est freight depot, and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented, equal to the highest grade sewing machines advertised by 
.0o, and as good a machine as you can 
30.00 to $40.00, the greatest bargain you 
and freight charges. 
the machine 
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A pright Grand Piano is a wonder. 


Write for free Piano Catalo; our orders plainly to 


who will order three or more machines at one time will be supplied with 
the same hine, under another name, and with our name entirely re- 
moved, but the price will be the same, oe ey even in hundred lots. Order to-day. Don't delay. 


Such an offer was never known before. Our Shipped on one 


SEARS, ROEBUCK, & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Months for 


Twenty-five Cents 


Aft one can try The Sunday School Times at this 

subscription rate. You can have it sent to the 
teacher who needs help at the very points where The 
Sunday School Times has helped you. If you haven't 
been a subscriber this year (and many such will see this 
offer) now is the time to get acquainted with a paper 
that will open to you a new world of Bible study and 
Bible teaching. 

It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sun- 
day School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at 
the end of the term paid for, unless the subscriber orders 
the subscription renewed. When you subscribe for three 
months, you mean three months,—and you do not re- 
ceive the paper a single week beyond the specified time, 
unless you want it, and order it continued. Due notice 
is sent in time for renewal. 

One well-known method of sending twenty-five cents by mail is simply 
to set the coin into a hole cut to fit it ina piece of cardboard, paste a piece of 


paper about two inches square over each side of the coin to keep it in place, 
and enclose with your order, in a sealed envelope under a two-rent stamp. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such soaps 
as no one would touch if 
he saw them undisguised. 
Beware of a soap that de- 
pends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world, is scented, or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in_ the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people are using it. 
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e,e 
For dividing church 
ar I ions and school buildings, 
Sound-proof, air-tight. 
Made also with blackboard surface. A marvelous con- 


venience, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


combining blind and awning. Applied to any window, 
Light and elegant, yet so strong that storms cannot harm 
them. Bronze Metal Tapes. Last for years. Also Inside 
Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. Mention this paper 
for free pamphlet. Jas. GODFREY WILSON, 

Patentee and M’f'r. & W. 29th St., New York 
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the grape sugar in the Grape-Nuts, producing 
a never-to-be-forgotten flavor. The sustaining 
power of the food is sufficient to keep one 


well nourished even when a small amount is | 


used. 


is Univers-lly Accorded the Preference on accounteof its High 


Quality, Economy and Delicious Tast_. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order # next time. 




















How a Girl 
Grows up ina 


Ferris 


Good Sense Waist 


She grows with all the grace of 
nature. She livesin easy, flexible 
comfort, unconscious that the 
contour of her body is being 
naturally developed. When she 
reaches the state of womanhood 
no rigid stays will be required to 
force her figure into pieasing out- 
lines. Natural beauty— Ferris 
beauty—requires no artifice. 
Every mother should heed the 
lesson of the Ferris Waist. 

Made in all shapes and sizes to suit 
every form—with = or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading 


retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


in The Sunday School Times. 








